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A Day with Confucius. 


BY REV. J. H. LAUGHLIN. 
[Presbyterian Mission, Tsi-ning-chow.] 


(Time—October 28, 1898. Place—Kii-fu, a city of Shantung province, 480 miles 
south-west of the port of Chefoo.) 


9 REPARATION for the day was made by a call the evening 

previous upon the representative of the present head of the 

Confucian family. The head himself is far too high in the 

air to receive the calls of ordinary mortals. He is the only example 
of an hereditary aristocracy in China, for sivce the tardy honors 
began to be paid to his illustrious ancestor the eldest son of each 
successive generation has been handsomely supported by royal 
beneficence and honored by the nation next to the emperor himself. 
Seventy-six generations have come into the world since Confucius 
went out, and still these emoluments and honors continue. 

The present recipient is only twenty-one years of age; his 
relative, who represents him to the world and who wears a button 
of the third rank, sixty. A relative of the latter, Mr. ‘l'sai, over 
seventy years of age, was of our party fortunately, and through him 
we secured one of the great man’s servants to conduct us through 
the temple and cemetery next day. This was the preparation refer- 
red to above. It saved us from the wrangling and rapacity of the 
various gate-keepers and made our entire bill fifty cents instead of 
some two or three dollars which, ‘without him, would have been 
exacted. 

On the date mentioned, after a breakfast of chou and mo mo— 
the former a mixture of beans, bean-curd and onions, the latter a 
kind of steamed bread—we started for the temple. 

Ten or more acres of ground surrounded by a high wall, the 
latter broken by several immense gateways; within hundreds of 
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cedars of all ages set in exact rows, but leaning in every variety of 
angle; cross-walls making several enclosures, well-laid bricks 
paving the entire grounds, a series of halls—some larger, some 
smaller—all together make up the temple of Confucius. 

Into the most sacred enclosure of all we are admitted by a 
gateway of imposing dimensions. A beautiful court it is with its 
flanking on both sides of four hundred feet of buildings containing 
nothing but the tablets of the sage’s illustrious disciples, even down 
to the present dynasty, with its pavilions scattered here and there 
protecting some monumental stone or bronze bell, or other valued 
memorial, with its great halls of rich carving and painting, con- 
trasting strikingly with the sombre green of the cedars. Twelve 
stone steps lead up to a platform, one hundred and fifty feet 
(perhaps) square, surrounded by a handsomely carved stone fence. 
On this platform stands the main hall or temple. Great stone 
pillars, dragon-carved, deeply and delicately, line the narrow porch. 
Above, though entirely according to Chinese ideas of architecture, 
the great building, brilliant in gilt, vermillion and occasionally 
other cheerful tints, rears itself with fine effect. A broad strip of 
netting runs around the deep cornices to protect from the roosting 
and nesting of birds. Inside we find the lofty roof supported by 
some twenty pillars, each the uncarved trunk of a single tree, so 
thick that the hands of two men cannot be clasped while the arms 
to which they belong embrace it, and each shining from base to 
chapiter in bright vermilion. 

Just opposite the spacious door sits Confucius. a colossal 
figure in official cap and gown. The likeness is supposed to be 
accurate. If so it cannot be for his good looks that he is honored, 
For, say the Chinese, while most people are faulty in one or more of 
the principal features Confucius is so in the entire seven. That is 
to say, his mouth is disfigured by two projecting lower teeth, his 
two nostrils are too conspicuous, his two eyes show too much white 
and his two ears are of bad shape. Ata little distance on either 
side sit, in the order of their celebrity, figures of his chief disciples. 

Other halls, not so large, contain a figure of his father, tablets 
of his wife and mother, the principal events of his life engraved 
upon one hundred and twenty tables of stone and a collection of 
the musical instruments used in his age. From these and other 
sources of information we infer that in the musical art the ancient 
Chinese were more cultured than the modern which, by the way, 
is no saying much. 

Standing here the thought occurs to us, well, that four hundred 
years that our fellow-countrymen at home are making such a fuss 
over is but a paltry piece of time after all. This temple, though 
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renewed often, was built one thousand years ago; here is the well 
from which the sage drank two thousand five hundred years ago, 
beside it a stone preserving in well-carved characters the record of 
it and of his profound poverty at that time when his elbow was his 
only pillow. 

Here, too, within a foot or two of one another are three 
generations of trees. The grandfather lies prone on the ground, 
was lying there, knotty and gnarled, sixty years ago when Mr. 
Tsai made his first visit to the spot. The father stands upright, a 
robust, stately tree. The grandson—a youth of perhaps ten 
summers—stands close beside. Here, too, still abides the gnarled 
root of a tree planted by Confucius’ own hand. From ita flourish- 
ing tree has sprung. And here, too, most impressive of all are 
carved memorial stones which have come down from the dynasty of 
Han, contemporaneous with our Lord. 

Time has laid his destroying hand heavily upon them, yet 
many of the characters still stand out distinctly. 

In the afternoon we visited the Confucian cemetery. It lies a 
half mile to the north of the city. ‘Two rows of aged cedars, said 
to be a thousand in a row, border the broad avenue which leads 
thereto. The great teacher’s descendants now number six thousand 
or seven thousand families, all of whom have a right to burial 
in the sacred graveyard. Consequently it is large, larger than the 
city itself. But the most sacred court is walled off from the rest. 
In it sleep only three bodies—grandson, son, Confucius himself. 

The graves are alike, large mounds—almost hills—covered with 
untrained shrubbery, grasses, flowers and even large trees; while 
before each is a plain stone containing only enough characters to 
indicate who lies there. 

One standing by these silent mounds, under the autumn-tinted 
trees, cannot escape the impression that here lies one of earth’s 
greatest. His honors came tardily, but how great at the last! 
Reared in poverty, rejected and persecuted through life, he has 
reaped posthumous honors such as no other mortal that ever lived. He 
receives veneration from every Chinaman living. The people will 
laugh with you at the folly of worshipping images of earth, wood 
and stone, but a disparaging reference to Confucius sets them 
bristling at once. Every school boy in the empire pays him wor- 
ship ; the literary class are his devoted slaves; the anniversary of his 
death is kept sacred ;in every city is'a temple to his honor alone, 
Emperors vie with one another in paying him homage. The enormous 
expense of supporting the hereditary family and of keeping temple 
and cemetery in good repair is borne by successive emperors. For 
a thousand years they have been erecting to him memorial stones 
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of costly magnificence. Several have come in person—in the dim 


“sons of heaven”’ had strength and courage enough 


past when the 
to stir out of their palace—to prostrate themselves before that sacred 
image and this more sacred grave. Even the birds, said the guide, 
offer their tribute. [or when the temple was last repaired the 
cranes and crows flew away and waited for the sacrificial offer- 
ings to be past before they returned. Such testimony is not needed. 
Confucius was not a god, but he was a man. And he exercised 
a greater influence upon more people than any other mere man that 
ever lived.— Church at Home at Abroad. 


—_— oP ea 


Pioneer Missionary Work in the interior of Korea. 
BY REV. W. J. HALL, Mel). 


[M. E. Mission, Seoul, Korea. ] 


@)* the 10th of January I again left Seoul for my work in the 
north, Pyeng-yang. Mr. McKenzie, from Nova Scotia, ac- 
companied me. God has given him a wonderful experience. 
He felt that God called him to Korea, and although his Mission 
Board did not feel able to start a mission here he trusted the Lord 
to supply the necessary funds for his outcoming and support after 
reaching here. God always honors the faith of His children, 
We had blessed seasons of communion with God on the journey. 

I was only one day out when I was called to see a patient 
who had been badly cut and stabbed by robbers. I dressed the 
wounds and told the story of the Great Physician. His comrade had 
been so badly stabbed that he only lived a few minutes afterwards. 

After seven days’ journey I reached Pyeng-yang and went at 
once to one of the houses which had been purchased for our use, but 
which on account of the opposition of the governor we were unable 
to occupy for several months. 

It had been used as a home for dancing girls, and was still 
being used for the same purpose. After some difficulty they con- 
sented to give up the house. The following two nights the house 
was Vigorously stoned by a band of men who had been accustomed 
to spend their evenings there, but had now been defeated in their 
evil purposes. 

ivery day we saw our patients, and had a great many visitors, 
who all heard the story of salvation. Every night we held our service, 
and a deep interest appeared to be manifested by a good number. 
Everything was moving on smoothly, and all opposition had ceased. 
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But on the morning of the 17th of Feb. several of the leading 
men of the district came in and said they had been accustomed to 
receive 1500 cash ($2.50) from this house every year to sacrifice 
to the evil spirits, and they wanted me to give the same amount. 
I told them of the sin they were committing in worshipping evil 
spirits instead of the true and living God. Shortly afterwards my 
helper, a young man of twenty years, but an earnest Christian, 
was sent for by a man who lived near our home. He went 
and returned shortly afterwards with torn clothes, and told me 
they had seized and beaten him, because we would not give the 
money for sacrifice. They gathered the people of the neighborhood 
together, and decided to drive us out. 1 went to the magistrate 
and told him the whole story and asked him not to punish the men 
but to quiet the disturbance, which he promised to do. While I 
was gone the same man who had beaten my helper came to the 
house and seized a boy of eighteen years, who had been attending 
our services, tore his clothes and beat him severely. I shall never 
forget his testimony, which he gave on my return. He was cheerful 
and happy, and showed no spirit of resentment. I asked him if he 
felt like giving up serving Christ when he was so sorely persecuted. 
A smile lighted up his countenance as he said, I cannot give up 
serving my King, even if they kill me. 

Oh friends in the home land who can serve God under your own 
vine and fig tree with none daring to molest or make you afraid, 
pray for those who are not so favorably situated. Some like Peter 
have denied their Lord. Others like Paul are braving every storm, 
and allowing nothing to separate them from Christ. 

The following week our persecutors threatened those who came 
to our meetings. The numbers decreased. We held our service 
every night, and before the regular service he!d a children’s meeting, 
at which fifteen bright boys attended. One boy, who had learned the 
whole catechism, was beaten by one of our persecutors and forbidden 
to come to the meeting. But praise God they cannot beat out the 
truth from their hearts and minds. It will yet yield a rich harvest. 
Dr. Scranton, our superintendent, was with us for two weeks, and 
proved a great blessing to the work. I had considerable difficulty 
with some under the influence of liquor, It is distilled by the 
natives, and is the same curse here as in the home land. One after- 
noon, after [ had treated my patients, [ took my usual walk. As I 
ascended a hill three men were silting in the pathway with a jug of 
liquor. After I passed them they followed me and asked me to 
drink. I told them I never drank liquor. They then seized me 
and dragged me to the place where the jug was and tried to force 
me to take the liquor, When I still persisted in not complying 
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with their request one of the men ran and picked up a stone as 
large as my head, and coming up to me was in the act of throwing it 
at me, when God stayed his hand, and the other men let go of me 
and I walked slowly away. ‘They stood and shouted after me for 
some time, and then followed me for about a mile, shouting at 
the top of their voices. This and even far worse treatment our 
Christians have to endure when they refuse to drink liquor. 

Late one Saturday night two of the native Presbyterian breth- 
ren came in and said there was a great deal of talk all over the city 
and that the people said they would kill the Christians and the 
foreigners. ‘They seemed much alarmed and wanted us to secure 
protection for them. They thought of twenty-eight years ago when 
4000 Roman Catholics were beheaded for their faith. They said they 
would die, but they would not give up Jesus. We told them that 
God was stronger than all they who could be against us, and He 
would suffer no harm to befall us unless it was for our good and 
God’s glory. As we were being persecuted we talked together of 
Paul’s experiences, and God filled our hearts with joy and peace. 
We were ready to die for Jesus if He required it. We received 
great blessing from God’s word, and we turned to the passages that 
then applied to our case. Luke vi, 22, 23. 

The following Sunday morning at our regular service we bap- 
tized two men, who had given good evidence of saving faith in 
Christ. We are laying our foundation stones in the midst of per- 
secution, and we believe they will be solid. 

We have commenced the first Christian school in the interior 
of Korea with a class of thirteen bright boys. We teach them 
doctrines of Christianity, Chinese, and the native language. We can 
win the children for Christ. 1 want the boys and girls to help me. 
Pray forthem. Collect all the picture cards you can, of all kinds, 
no matter if they have been used, and I will paste a text of Scrip- 
ture on the back of the cards and give them to the Korean boys 
and girls for you. In this way you can help to lead the Korean 
children to Jesus. Send them postpaid by mail to me. 





Tue New Missrox.— Miss Annie Taylor, the story of whose nearly successful 
attempt to reach Lhassa, the Tibetan capital, was told some months ago, has now 
left England, with a mission party for Tibet. She proposes to make Darjeeling the 
head-quarters for the present, so that the party may learn Tibetan by the'teaching of 
natives from over the border. Thus, so soon as the door is opened, another party 
will be ready to carry the Gospel into this darkened land. 





A SuccessruL FaiLure.—In a recently published book, A Ride to Little Tibet, 
Dr. Lansdell tells how he had hoped to carry a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘‘the chief English Lama,” to the Lama of Tibet; and gives a full 
account of his attempt, which, however, he eventually designates ‘‘a successful 
failure.” He had tried to carry the Gospel to Lhassa, ‘‘a city wherein no living 
European had set foot.” He was a pioneer in the land of Tibet, where there is not 
a single missionary of any denomination whatever. Dr. Lansdell met Miss Taylor at 
Darjeeling.—7he Missionary Record. : 


















































English Baptist Mission, Shensi. 
Second Annual Report. Year ending December, 1893. 


NAHE year now ended has been one of well-nigh continuous 
perplexities. At its beginning we had no sooner concluded 
the annual meetings when one of the pastor-evangelists was 

brutally attacked while seeking to make peace between an im mi- 
grant and a native. This led to litigation, and finally to overt 
intrigue to extirpate the Church. This dismay was but gradually 
dispelled, and only to be speedily followed by the premonitions of 
the coming storm. Several Presbyterians, having taken offence at 
the severity of our school discipline, led in sedition, which was meant 
to compel capitulation. At this crisis Roman Catholic priests em- 
braced the opportunity to drive the whole of the Protestant follow- 
ing to join the Catholic faith, “If you return to the mother 
Church,” they said, “she would care for your temporal as well as 
your eternal interests ; she would supply you all with food, and are 
you not starving? with capital for trade, and are you not penniless ? 
and to every emissary of her cause a handsome wage.” These pro- 
digal but plebeian promises found unscrupulous advocates amongst 
our leading adversaries, and the hope of such material benefits 
formed a temptation, which starving people found it hard to resist. 
In a few weeks’ time hundreds had signified their willingness to 
barter their allegiance to Rome. It seemed as if this benevolent 
intrigue had captivated some of our own converts, and that the 
Christians were to betray their cause. We could only be inexor- 
able—as unbending as truth. The day for renunciation came, and 
the priests had their documents prepared—all was ready, save the 
final signatures. Just then our two leaders—Sun and Liu—con- 
fronted the assembly and solemnly assured the people that what was 
done from a wrong motive could have no good end. If they intended 
to take the step from principle in order the better to serve their 
Saviour—well, if only for the sake of loaves and fishes they should 
hesitate, for mau does not live by. bread alone. This appeal to their 
higher nature was not in vain. The priest was dismissed, the 
ringleaders rebuked, the whole of the members, overwhelmed with 
shame, asserted their loyalty to the Headship of Christ. 

No sooner had peace been restored then a farther and greater 
trial began. Forthree years there had been practically famine, +.e., 
insufficiency of food. The failure of each successive harvest made 
the conditions of life all the harder and food the more expensive. 
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This autumn, the harvest having again failed, these people, driven to 
desperation by utter destitution, had to face the problem of how to 
exist during the severity of winter. Is it a wonder that some lay 
down and died in sheer despair, or that others, goaded on by 
distress, sold their children for bread? Amid these circumstances, 
aggressive evangelistic effort seemed almost hopeless to us and 
doubtless a mockery to them. ‘* What is the use,” asks Booth in 
Darkest England, ‘‘of preaching the Gospel to men whose whole 
attention is concentrated upon a mad desperate struggle to keep 
themselves ‘alive? As well give a tract to a ship-wrecked sailor 
who is battling with the surf which has drowned his comrades and 
threatens to drown him.” So here. Poverty, disease, ignorance 
despair—what character can be expected from such an environment ? 
Yet these have conditioned all our work. We have been preach- 
ing to those who were born into the world ‘on the mere animal 
plane,” disinherited before their birth of their share in the ordinary 
capacity and rightful heritage of man. No ‘angel infancy” or 
elevating joys hallowed their childhood. Their “ first-born affinities ”’ 
could not be for celestial things. Is it any marvel that with all the 
merciless miseries of famine the very existence of our mission became 
imperilled ? e.g., in one place the few Christians built a chapel, even 
in their penury, helped a school and held regular worship—all was 
hopeful in the spring. They struggled heroically with adversity 
till the autumn drought had withered their growing crops, and so 
bereft them of the last ray of hope. They in consequence tore 
down the rafters from their humble dwellings, sold their all and set 
out to beg or starve. The little chapel remains amid the ruins of 
their homes—a witness to their faith. 

Yet something has been accomplished toward consolidating the 
work and initiating a self-supporting and self-aggressive spirit in the 
Church. 

Speaking quantitively our work is now extended over a large 
area, embracing eight counties, radiating from the Provincial 
Capital—Hsi-ngan—and the important town of San-yuan. In the 
spring there were twenty-one fairly organized stations with about 
1000 regular worshippers. Famine has reduced the number of 
stations to eleven that can be regarded as on a firm basis, and the 
number of regular worshippers to about 500. There are several 
other places at which worship is conducted, but their immaturity 
or uncertainty forbids any report. In a word our opportunities 
and waiting work far exceed the limited resources of this infant 
mission. 

As to the quality of the work time must reveal. Certainly no 
statistics can record its character. 
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Increase. 


In the autumn thirteen were buried, we hope, with Christ by 
baptism into death. Also one in Honan province; fourteen in all. 
It is interesting to note that three of them were directly influenced 
in Shantung, the others heard the Gospel for the first time here. 
At present the membership-roll numbers fifty-eight. There are 
several other genuine-hearted converis who will, we hope, be bap- 
tized in the spring. 

Selj-support Effort. 

The awful famine nearly paralysed every advance and made 
self-support a question of no less delicacy than difficulty. It was 
quite clear that any scheme would have to be at once adaptive, 
indigenous and easy. Offertories or contributions, even in kind, 
are impossible to poverty-stricken immigrants. Yet even indi- 
gence should not be allowed to sacrifice the blessing of giving to 
God. A plan was adopted to procure for each station a small piece 
of land to be tilled by the Christians; the entire proceeds, when 
realized, to be paid into the Church treasury. At four stations 
land was procured, cultivated and sown. Alas! the withering 
drought blighted the crops, and with them the prospect of realising 
funds. At only one place—Fu-yin-ts‘un—was anything reaped. 
The amount realised was 16,500 cash, the equivalent of £2.13 
absolutely, but relatively of far higher value. ‘This sum was given 
by a colony of only ten families of starving but Christian people. 
I regard that contribution to the cause of Christ as evidence of 
their truth-loving hearts and a prophecy of better days. At the 
other places, though no grain was reaped, the Christians made 
their contributions in time and labour. With truth it can be said 
of many of them, “ ‘They did what they could’”—more than most 
attempt, more than we expected. 


Medical Work. 


As last year this work of mercy has been extensively con- 
tinued. ‘The difficulty has been to find any conscientious reason for 
refusing to answer the many calls upon our pity and help. As 
formerly we have seen patients on fixed days six times a month. 

Opium Work. 

During the year 115 men have undergone the process of 
“opium-cure,” for my plan has been to make each one suffer for, 
in order to repent of, his sin. Voluntary endurance of a few days’ 
misery was the evidence that the men were sincere in their wish to 
abjure their evil habit. The opium-refuge is on our premises. In 
some instauces furcible means were resorted to to compel the patients 
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to keep to their bargain. Some scaled the walls during the night, 
some groaned to <elicit pity and relax stringency, while others 
suffered without a murmur. How many of them continue to abstain 
from opium we cannot tell, for only a change of heart can give an 
opium sot the stamina to regain moral manhood and completely 
emancipate him from such an enslaving habit. The work was 
begun to open avenues of intercourse, to overcome prejudice and 
prove our antagonism to social evils. In all these respects the 
work has succeeded. All expeuses are paid by the patients. The 
curse of opium in this province language cannot portray. It is our 
duty to help to abolish this enormous evil, which as a nation we are 
partly responsible for originating. By medical aid we could exhibit 
mercy and effect an emancipation more real than the liberation ‘of 
the slaves. ‘This work we so wish to exteud we have already had 
to retrench, aud if no help be forthcoming must totally abandon. 


Si-ngan Lu. 


In this vast city little more than a footing has been secured. 
The book-shop has been open for about nine months. It has been 
w centre of communication with the highest officials, for books have 
been sold and visits made to nearly every Yamén. It has also been 
« weans of intercourse with the literati and licentiate functionaries. 
he literary chancellor received copies of our Christian books, and 
that too when the city was placarded with bills denouncing Christ- 
ianity as corrupt and our books as seditious. ‘The desire has been 
to open a first-class book-shop for the sale of universal literature— 
standard works on every subject yet treated or translated in Chinese ; 
to circulate truth, the real antidote to the arrant ignorance and self- 
deceiving complacency that so abound in this land. 'I'wice the 
stock has beeu sold out, and the demand much exceeds the supply. 
The only limitations to the realization of our desire have been 
insufficient capital to purchase the necessary stock, and the heavy 
expenses for freightage. 


Work among Scholars. 


A special attempt was made to reach some of the many thon- 
sands of B. As. attending the examination held this year by Imperial 
grace. I set two subjects for competitive essays: the one religious— 
“Men ought to worship God,” the other scientific—‘“ How does 
the perfection of knowledge consist in physical research,” as the 
Chinese say. ‘The object of setting these subjects was four-fold : 
1. To arrest attention and awaken enquiry so as to make the 
candidates seek for the books which we wished to present and truth 
we Wished them to know. 2. To throw some light on the vexed 
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Term question and the Confucian idea of God. 3. To find the 
view-point of our most bitter opponents and their modus vivendi. 
4, To discover the interpretation of the phrase ** Physical Research” 
by men ignorant of the most elementary principles of science. The 
first was immediately attained. Hundreds per day came to the 
book-shop: Theism, Deism and idolatry were the chief topics 
discussed, and our books were gratefully accepted. A sudden cessa- 
tion of visitors suggested some cause. Soon the secret was disclosed. 
The college gates were placarded with the following manifesto :— 

“1, your lowly friend, wish you to know that England is the 
most slippery, deceitful and venomous of the nations on the earth. 

She forced into China her opium, in order to cleverly rob people of 
their wealth. England has emptied our purses, and after impover- 
ishing has injured us. And now to add insult to injury she comes 
to disseminate a depraved religion . . . Every vile means is used, 
eyes are gouged out and hearts are cut out for making medicine 
to befool the people. Now an attempt is being made to hoodwink 
scholars by examining them on bad subjects, but I exhort you 
not to listen to such pratings and so injure consciences... The 
emperor, out of his goodness, wished to pity these strangers from 
afar, but we wont. . . Of course we all know God, but He is not 
the Jesus of these people. Jesus was merely a cute doctor who per- 
formed some clever clinics like our divine physician Hua To. . . 
These few insignificant nations that be on the outskirts of this 
illustrious land are thorny and wild and all barbarian. Before the 
European countries existed China was sage-educated. The teach- 
ings of Confucius at last reached unto their barbarity, and reaching 
reformed them. Yet an Englishman ventures to come and instruct 
us! Why, we are his teachers ! . 


(Signed) Master of the Club of Orthodoxy.” 


This was read by our 8000 scholars. The same night a meet- 
ing was held to arrange how to dispose of me. Of course I quitted 
the city to save them trouble. 

After a short time essays were sent ine No one contained any 
idea of sinewy strength or originality, simply jejune moralisings. 
The highest idea of God expressed was bald deism, pure material- 
ism, so cold and soulless as to be barren alike of comfort and hope. 
Hence the fatalism and despair that hang as a pall on the hearts 
of the Chinese. Hence too their morbid faith and sorcery and 
superstition that fills the temples with “ gorgeous impotence” and 
peoples the earth and air with gods and transcendent men. The exe 
planation given of ‘ Physical Research” was thoroughly character- 
istic of celestial conceit, simply pages of bombastic verbosity and 
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argument founded on ignorance. The general thesis was that science 
and civilization are but material products, good but not so glorious 
as their superiority of mind. Science is mechanical achievement, 
but China has more—mental omniscience, Confucianism, the highest 
goal of which is otiwm cum dignitate. Hence the vapid inertia that 
reigns as death over this empire and makes the majority of her sub- 
jects an uneducated, underfed, immobile race. 

We need sustaining strength, that with never-flagging zeal, our 
best energies may be wholly given to the Saviour’s cause. Pray 
that earnestness may endure and the purpose of life burn more and 
more, so that the struggle of this mission may end in a splendid 
victory, even the triumph of redeeming truth in the hearts of the 
people. 

Moir Dencay, 


English Baptist Mission. 





Continued Showers of Blessing in Fuhkien. 


BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


{Methodist Episcopal Mission, Hing-hua.} 


OR many months we had been planning and praying for the 
sf two camp meetings to be held during the Chinese New Year 
vacation in the month of February at Sing-iu city, the 

head of the new district of that name, and at Guang-au, the centre 
of a recent large ingathering, where we had just built a new Church. 
We had been expecting a great many helpers. Rev. G. 8. 
Miner and Miss Bosworth, of the Anglo-Chinese College in Foo- 
chow, were coming down; Misses Trimble and Bonafield, of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, were expected; Mrs, Brewster 
was going up and to take the two children, and of course Miss 
Wilson, our faithful worker, was to be there. We were expecting 
great things. Surely so many of God’s chosen workers concentrating 
their labors and prayers in one place for a week together would 
bring down upon the people the power from on high. Perhaps we 
were counting too much upon the multiplicity of laborers. * Perhaps 
He who “can save by many or by few” saw that we needed to learn 
that “the battle is the Lord’s.” At any rate these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. Dr. Lyon, of the Woman’s Hospital 
in Foochow, was taken ill, and Miss Bosworth kindly accompanied 
her to Central China for a change and rest. In January our baby 
boy, nine months old, was taken with small-pox ; Mrs, Brewster 
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was quarantined with him until after both meetings were over. Mr. 
Miner, having children of his own, thought it unwise to expose 
himself to the contagion by coming. Misses Trimble and Bonafield 
had arranged to be present at a similar meeting in the adjoining 
large district of Hoh-chiang at the same time throngh a misunder- 
standing as to the date of the meeting at Sing-in, So Miss Wilson 
and I were left to fight the battle alone, but * we were not alone, 
because the Father was with us.” 

The company assembled too was not large. We had not been 
able to provide accommodation for many ; knowing this the people 
did not come in large numbers. 

The preachers, eighteen in number, were there, several of the 
theological students, the deaconesses and teachers and a number of 
official members from the cireuits ; only seventy or eighty in all. 

But we “ were all of one accord in one place.” Nearly all these 
had been in the ten days meeting in Hing-hua city last June, and 
these had found or refound the clear witness of pardoned sin. 
Since that time they had been ont in the harvest field long enough 
to find how weak they were, though truly converted. They realized 
how much they needed the baptism with the Holy Ghost to give 
them power over the tempter and to witness for Christ before the 
heathen world. 

Just as last June the Spirit plainly led in preaching repentance 
and faith for present pardon and salvation, so this time it was clear 
that the time was ripe for leading these converted earnest men and 
women to the cleansing fountain, to the baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, purifying their hearts by faith. We tarried at Jernsalem. 
We searched our hearts and cast out the idols. There was no 
varnishing over of the plain truth of the Word. We assembled at 
seven in the morning before breakfast, again at 10 and at 2, after 
which the women held a meeting, and the men divided into several 
bands and weut to different parts of the city for street preaching. 
Again we met at seven in the evening. We began Monday evening, 
Feb. 12, and closed the following Sunday night. 

Day by day, hour by hour, the Spirit led us. We remembered 
Mr. Wesley’s advice, ‘Do not drive but draw.” These earnest 
workers were hungry, and ate as only hungry people can, The Spirit 
of prayer became more and more incessant and importunate. Some 
were blessed in a marked way about the middle of the meetings, 
but it was not until Saturday morning that “the Holy Ghost fell 
upon us as upon them at the beginning.” 

In the testimony meeting Friday night I found that some of 
the most thoughtfnl and earnest were troubled about the philosophy 
of the baptism with the Spirit. They found it diffienlt to grasp 
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it by faith until they had apprehended it by reason. This is no 
new difficulty you readily perceive. So on Saturday morning 
L talked a little while from that best of all texts for honest doubters, 
“He that willeth to do His will shall know of the doctrine.” 
(Rt. V.) We gathered onze more closely around the communion rail. 
Faith was at last triumphant, and as we prayed the Power came 
upon us. It was a time none of us can ever forget. “They began 
to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
There were many clear simple testimonies. I did not count them, 
but that company of seventy or eighty went back to their work 
with « new and blessed experience of Christ’s power to save. 
They went exhorting and admonishing each other to keep with 
the utmost the precious gift they had received. They will need all 
the help of our prayers that they may be kept from falling, but 
that the work was of the Spirit no one who was with us through 
that week of prayer could possibly doubt. 

Monday evening we reached home in Hing-hna city. Mrs. 
Brewster was still a prisoner with her little charge, who was doing 
nicely. Tuesday was well spent in getting much needed rest. 
Next day we went to Guang-an, fifteen miles north. Here was an 
old and strong society. They had not grown much, however, for 
several years, though three or four new places had been opened 
within a few months in that region. Here was a new situation, 
different from the large meeting of all the workers held last June 
at Hing-hua city and different from the large one just left at Sing- 
in city. Again we felt how utterly unable we were to solve the 
problem of the exact needs of these people. We could only throw 
ourselves upon the wisdom of the Almighty and ask for guidance. 

Miss Trimble had come from Hoh-chiang, and was a great help 
in the work with the women. There were four or five of the neigh- 
boring pastors there; the remaining fifty to one hundred were 
Church members and probationers. The devil was active in trying 
to defeat us. He had many devices, and apparently at one time 
almost sueceeded. It drove us to our knees in an agony of prayer. 

It seemed almost impossible to get a real deep conviction for 
sin in the hearts of the people. We found that few of them had a 
clear knowledge of pardoned sin by faith in Christ, though many 
had been exemplary Christians in outward life for many years. 

Bunt prayer, pleading, exhorting, seemed of little avail for two 
or three days. Not that the meetings were cold or dead; by no 
means. They were lively enough, but they seemed to lack that 
depth of conviction that is essential to genuine repentance. With 
tears and prayers, and heart melted and bleeding, on Saturday 
morning we took our stand upon Sinai and read one by one the 
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commandments of God and showed how they had broken every one 
of them. The sword of the Spirit found out the joints of the 
harness. There was no doubt about the genuineness of conviction 
now. In the afternoon meeting we took them to Calvary. They 
looked and lived. In that meeting not less than thirty or forty 
testified clearly with shining faces that they had there found peace 
and pardon in Christ 

The testimonies were spontaneous, simple and clear. They had 
a genuine ring. 

Sunday was quarterly meeting. It was a glorious day in Zion. 
We have heard since that the people themselves and the pastors, of 
their own accord, continued the meetings two or three days longer, 
and had a blessed time. 

The indirect effect of these meetings upon the work and 
workers in other places is as important and far reaching as the 
direct results. 

[ have recently made a short trip in the neighborhood of 
Guang-au, where the second meeting was held. I found that since 
the meeting closed the preachers and Christians had been con- 
tinually preaching and exhorting the people to leave their idols and 
sins and accept Christ, and that the most remarkable and genuine 
movement toward Christianity that [have yet seen in Hing-hua is 
now jn progress in that region, At seven or eight places,-within a 
radius of twelve miles, in towns of from 5000 to 20,000 population, 
from fifteen to fifty men are importuning for pastors. They offer 
rooms for the pastor and a place for worship. This 1s probably 
only the beginning. After careful investigation I am satisfied that 
the work is unusually genuine. 

The reports from nearly all the principal centres in the mission 
indicate that the Spirit is working in much the same way all over 
this part of Fukien. 

The April Recorper contained news of similar meetings in the 
northern parts of the empire. 

The Pentecost that India bas been experiencing for several 
years past seems to have reached China. 

It is a time for mighty faith and intense effort ; 


above all 
for continual waiting upon God for power from on high. 


A gentleman in Shantung who obtained a New Testament was so fascinated 
with the Book that he read it three times. A missionary on his journeyings met 
this man, and, finding that he was conversant with Christian truths, asked him 
what truth in the Bible had impressed him most. He replied, ‘The statement that 
our bodies may become the temples of God.” The heathen mind which had grasped 
this truth, and many others on the way to it, was not far from the kingdom !—N. 
B.S. (Quert rly Record. 
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Juji Ishii, the George Muller of Japan. 
BY BEV. H. LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 


Yas MONG the many results of Christianity in Japan there is none 
J more striking and blessed in its influence than the Orphan 
“~"* Asylum at Okayama. Like other noble enterprises its 
founder has evidently been raised up of God for this special work, 
and his life is characterized by its “fearless faith, tender sweetness 
and practical godliness,” 

Juji Ishii was born in the province of Hiuga about thirty years 
ago. While still a boy his attention was called to Christianity by 
a picture of the crusades in a book of history. His first ideas were 
very crude, but produced a longing for more knowledge of the 
Christian faith and a readiness to accept it when in the gooduess of 
God it came. 

At the early age of fifteen he was married to one who has been 
areal helper to him in his spiritual life. He afterwards became a 
policeman, and then through the influence of a Christian physician 
was induced to study medicine. For this purpose he left his native 
province and removed to Okayama. 

Up to that time he had never read the Bible, but had learned 
from the Christian doctor that the three fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity were faith, hope and love. Desiring tu learn more of the 
religion that had been so long proscribed in Japan he found his 
way to the mission Church and began to make inquiries of the 
Bible seller’s wife as to what the Scriptures taught and the Christ- 
ians believed. 

But he was not particularly successful in his first efforts, and 
for a while he went to the Catholics, in order to get the instruction 
that he desired. But their dislike of the Bible aroused his suspicion 
that they were not all right, and so he bought «a New Testament 
and read it with great interest and profit. The result was a 
decision to join the Protestant Chureh. 

Iu the year 1884 he read of the gifts of $2.00 each from an old 
man and woman in America to Dr. Neshima for the establishment 
of a Christian college in Japan. That these poor people should thus 
contribute of their small means for the spread of the Gospel in a 


rt 


distant land, and among a strange people, was a new and most im- 
pressive thought to him. And from that time he sought how he 
might devote his life to others. With this end in view he at once 
opened at his own expense in an old Shinto shrine in his native 
town of Takanabe a night school for poor children . 
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This was kept up for four years. But he says that it was not 
the money alone which was required, for as often as he forgot to 
pray in Okayama for the success of the school he was sure to get a 
letter saying: “The school is running down.” Then there was 
earnest prayer, and soon the message would come, “ All goes well 
again.” And this not once but many times. 

So great was his energy, and such was his ability, that he 
found plenty of profitable work in the line of his contemplated pro- 
fession, but at the same time he lost no opportunity to preach the 
Gospel. In this way. while yet a student, several of his patrons 
and friends were induced to embrace Christianity. 

When the surgeon at the head of the Okayama Hospital learned 
of his success and ability he invited him to come and live in his own 
house. Mr. Ishii was at first reluctant to accept this offer, but on 
the advice of his friends he decided to do so, and both the doctor 
and his wife have been among his most loyal friends ever since. 

In December, 1884, Rev. George Muller came to Japan and told 
the story of what God had enabled him to accomplish. When 
Mr. Ishii learned of this wonderful work his mind was filled with a 
new and powerful impulse. From the account of Mr. Muller he 
cune to understand, as never before, the meaning of the * Living 
Heavenly Father” and His love, and he then committed his life 
and all to His service. 

Hearing that it was proposed to bury a little orphan child in 
the same coftin with its dead mother, because there was no one left 
to provide it with food, he was most deeply impressed with the 
pitiable condition of such children and the duty of those who know 
the love of Christ to provide for them. Feeling that God had now 
called him to this special work he rented part of a large temple, 
and moving into it with his family in September, 1887, quietly 
opened his asylum. 

He began with no resources but his faith in God and his own 
resolute spirit. The institution has grown steadily in uumbers, 
influence and good works, It has passed through many trials, bat 
they have only served to strengthen one’s faith in the spiritual veri- 
ties of life. It has not infrequently been reduced to the last straits, 
but the prayer of faith has brought relief, and sometimes just at 
the moment of their need. 

Mr. Ishii has never refused shelter to any needy applicant, but 
so widely and favorably has his home become known that he is 
forced to inquire carefully into the actual needs of each case so as 
not to be imposed upon by the shiftless and the lazy. 

He has thoroughly inspired those under his care with his own 
noble aud generous spirit, aud so wheu the great earthquake gvecur- 
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red in the autumn of 1892 these young and dependent orphans were 
among the first to manifest practical sympathy and put forth efforts 
for the comfort and support of the bereaved and suffering who were 
more needy thau themselves. Out of their extreme poverty money 
was cheerfully subscribed from their own earnings for this object. 
And then they went from house to house soliciting funds until 
about $1000 (Mexicans) was secured for the establishment of an 
orphan asylum in Nagoya for those who had just been left helpless 
and desolate. 

[n like mauner when the great flood had swept over the whole 
region about Okayama, in October last, both the founder and the 
inmates of the asylum denied themselves to the severest extent 
that they might contribute to the help of those who were utterly 
destitute. And not only did they give of their substance but they 
went in little bands with hoes and baskets to clear away the rubbish 
and render every assistance that was in their power. 

Not only does Mr. Ishii provide for the bodily wants of those 
who come under his care but he has been especially efficient in 
imparting to these unfortunate ones the same hopeful trust in an 
ever present and gracious Father to whom we belong and whom we 
ought to serve. And so they are inspired with the idea that they 
were created for a purpose, and none are too young to begin to work 
for the Lord. 

With this idea before them they go out in bands with a trumpet 
aud flag, like the Salvation Army, to tell the people in various 
towns aud villages that there is a God in heaven who loves all His 
creatures, aud if they will but repent and forsake their sins He will 
bless and save their souls. Perhaps no better evidence of the truth 
of the Gospel could be given to ordinary minds than this manifesta- 
tion of God’s gracious care tor those who have no earthly posses- 
siuus, but whose peace aud happiness are more real and precious 
than all that the riches and glory of this world can give. 

As the utunber of children has increased donations have multi- 
plied uutil they uow have land and buildings of their own aud suited 
to their wants. The branch asylum at Nagoya has been removed 
to Okayama, aud there are 300 children gathered from various 
parts of the country as the result of the faith and love and zeal of 
this one devoted man. : 

There is no fund for their support, and no donations are solicited 
by Mr. Ishii himself for the maintainance of this work. But he and 
the childreu do ask of God for the gifts that are needed, and in oue 
way or another all their daily wants are supplied. 

But besides the prayer of faith all are taught to labor in some 
capacity, aud nv idlers are alluwed. The trades now taught are 
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printing, farming, barbering, straw weaving and silk embroidery, 
besides cooking, washing and sewing. With all their experience of 
providential care the spirit of industry and self-help has steadily 
increased, And so these inmates are to become not mere drones or 
dependants in the world but independent and useful members of 
society. 

This institution has already attracted the attention and won 
the atmiration of many who have hitherto taken no interest in the 
welfare of the poor and unfortunate around them. Encouraged by 
what has thus been accomplished other and similar institutions 
have been started at Maebashi, Ogaki, Oji, Mishima and in the 
Hokkaido. Many difticulties and disconragements have been met 
with in these enterprises, but they now look forward hopefully to 
final suecess. 

At the Congress of Religions in Chicago the Bnddhist priests 
asserted the superiority of their religion on the ground of its greater 
regard for the sacredness of life, and they denonneed in the 
strongest terms the killing of animals for the sustenance of man. 
But it is to their shame that while they provide for birds, monkeys 
aud various animals, the helpless aged and dependent children in 
all Buddhistie countries are left to die from want. It has remained 
for Christianity to give to Japan a practical lesson of true benevol- 
ence in the founding of which is illustrated the idea that the 
children are gifts from God, and whosoever receiveth one of the 
little ones in Christ’s name receiveth him, 
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Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


s HE following circular letter was recently sent to various parties : 
“In your opinion what is the best medium of conveying 
scientific and mathematical truth to the Chinese in our text- 
books, whether by Weén-li, Mandarin or other colloquial dialects, 
or the Romanized? Your reply is requested for a symposium in the 
RECORDER.” 

The letter was sent to representatives of all the societies 
having educational work and to different sections of the empire, so 
that all dialects might be heard from. Replies have not been sent 
by all the persons addressed, but enough have been received to give 
a good idea of the opinion generally held by those engaged in 
educational work, 


e — 
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Drar Mr. Feracvuson: Owing to ill health, which obliges me 
to leave for the U.S., I regret that I cannot answer your question 
in detail, but I have no hesitation in giving my suffrage for the 
* Easy Wen.” 

With kind regards, 
Yours truly, 
W. A. P. Martiy. 

Imperial College, Peking. 


My Drar Sir: I have much pleasure in replying to yours on 
the subject of the style in which foreign Chinese books of a scientifie 
and literary nature, should be rendered so as to make them inter- 
esting and intelligible to native readers. 

Great care is required in matters of this kind, both in the 
translation that is made and in the language in which it is con- 
veyed. We are apt to anglicise the work too mnch by extreme 
literal conformity to the original on the one hand, and on the other 
hy the adoption of a style which scholars and others fail to appre- 
ciate or understand. 

If the work that is done is original and the various ideas are 
expressed as they occur to the author—based of course on the book 
he is translating, or it may be otherwise—a closer adaptation may 
thereby be accomplished to the instinets of the Chinese mind on the 
part of an experienced writer, though a slavish translation is easier 
of execution. 

As to the style of translation there can reasonably be no differ- 
ence of opinion. There need be no contention about high and low 
styles. What one wants is to make the work clearly intelligible, 
and the native readers will be at no loss when it is done in as plain 
and simple langnage as possible, except it may be from the nature 
of the subject itself. It is so in regard to well written books at 
home, and any attempt to lannch into a high flown or profound 
style will be sure to bring its own disadvantages. 

I speak in this way with reference to the so-called Wén-li, 
which I assume to be the proper style in the case intended, so much 
so indeed that my remarks may appear mere platitudes, but there is 
reason for insisting on it in view of many publications that have 
appeared at the hands of foreign missionaries, the style more than 
the subject of which has been most unsatisfactory to the Chinese. 
A simple, plain Wén-li version of a book has its counterpart in 
many native writings, and though making no pretension as to style 
will attract and be commended by scholars as the proper course to 
be taken in the communication of the knowledge that is sought to 
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be conveyed. It is the style most adapted for general use, and by 
means of it the knowledge in question can be conveyed throughout 
the whole land. Any other style is sure to meet with disrespect 
and contempt. 

Of course there are difficulties in the way from the ignorance of 
the Chinese on most elementary scientific subjects. This can be 
met most easily and satisfactorily by the adoption of a system of 
Primers, in which the simplest information is at first imparted, 
and the gradus ad Parnassum is employed to train the native mind 
to higher attainments in the matter. Give them the same style, 
which is everywhere f‘ung yng, but let there be all the variety of 
theme and thesis in the education that is imparted from the letters 
of the alphabet to Newton’s princip/a. 

I had written thus far when without looking again in your 
letter the thought occurred to me, Does the question asked bear on 
instruction in Lnglish or merely in relation to literary and local 
styles in Chinese? Allow me to say a few words in reference to 
these two points. 

For general use I have no hesitation in giving my decid- 
ed opinion in favour of the Chinese langnage instead of confining 
one’s teaching to English. By all means let there be those to 
whom a certain amount of English instruction shall be given as 
obtains in the case of other languages to students at home, but the 
great requirement is the so-called vernacular in the sense already 
given to meet the necessities and attainments of a people like the 
Chinese. There are millions of intelligent readers fully qnalified 
to understand the scientific teachings, which it is in our power to 
give, and only wait to have it imparted to them in the right way. 
In this respect they are widely distinguished from countries like 
India, and it is the duty of foreign scientific teachers to take 
advantage of it. 

In reference to mission schools and elementary works I have 
equally no hesitation in saying that the very rudiments of education 
may well be conveyed in mandarin or the local pato/s. I do not 
mean that even these works should be published in such a style 
beyond, it may be, for the most local use, that is, for the smallest 
grade of scholars, who as soon as possible should be introduced into 
the higher style. I approve of such information being given at first 
in a form which the children and others can understand, but would 
make use of the more educating style as soon as possible, and 
I presume that the question before us has specially to do with the 
form best adopted for general information among the Chinese at 
large. In that case the views expressed appear to me the most 
suitable in the circumstances in which we are placed, and the 
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preparation and wide diffusion of such works, carefully selected and 
made, would be a meaus of great benefit to this country. 

I can only wish you much encouragement in the work you have 
on hand, and hope that you and your coadjutors in the Edueational 
Association will be able in some measure to rise to the demand for 
the enlightenment and elevation of this vast people. 


[ am, 
My Dear Sir, 
Yours verv truly, 


Wa. Mcrragap, 
London Mission, Shanghai. 


Dear Mr. Feratsox: In answer to your cirenlar as to the 
best medium in which to conyey science to the Chinese I reply 
that it is a question not easy to decide, The nse of Wen-li makes 
the book usable all over China, but IT have felt for a long time that 
for the smaller and middle class boys the use of Weén-li puts them 
ut a very great disadvantage. The mere language is so difficult 
that the acquisition of the truth sought to be conveyed becomes an 
unnecessarily burdensome task. I would greatly prefer if it were 
possible to have the primary books in the colloquial Mandarin, 
where Mandarin is spoken; and the local dialects in other places : 
and yet the extra trouble and expense of publishing different editions 
of the same book would seem to put this out of the question entirely, 

Of course even Mandarin is much easier to understand, say here 
in Suchow, than Wen-li, and primary science books published in 
Mandarin would be better than in Wén-li; but [ understand this is 
not the case further south in Foochow, Canton, ete. On the whole 
perhaps the best plan will be to make the Wén-li as easy #8 HE as 
possible, punctuate it carefully, divide the lessons into sections 
and paragraphs, print subjects and important points in different 
type, ete., all of which will be of very great assistance to the student 
in acquiring a knowledge of the subject. 

Yours truly, 
A. P. PARKER. 

Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission, Soochow. 


Rev. J. C. Ferauson. 

Dear Broruer: With regard to books on any subject’ my 
opinion is that for general as opposed to local use Wén-li is the 
best medium. 
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With regard to mathematics I consider that, though the use of 
Western notation and symbols has disadvantages, yet on the whole 
the advantages of their use counterbalance the disadvantages. 

delieve me, 
Yours truly, 


J. C. Hoare. 

Ningpo, Church Missionary Society. 

Rey. J. C. Frrausoy. 

Dear Broruer: In reply to your inquiry—* In your opinion 
what is the best medium of conveying scientific and mathematical 
truth in our texrt-books, whether by Wén-li, Mandarin or other 
colloquial dialects or the Romanized ?” I would, without hesitation, 
say: For use in Canton and the region round about Lasy Wéen-li. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry V. Noyes. 

Presbyterian Mission, Canton. 

Rev. J. C. Frrauson. 

Dear Sir: For advanced pupils I think that * Scientific and 
Mathematical Truth” can best be conveyed in Wén-li. My ex- 
perience, however, has been that pupils are in some instances ready 
for some of the higher branches (algebra and physical geography, 
etc.) before sufficiently advanced in classic Chinese to be able to read 
readily text-books in Wén-li. It seems to me that all the lower 
branches, viz., arithmetic, physical and descriptive geography, 
algebra aud the first lessons in physics and chemistry should be 
written in the colloquial of the district where used. Advanced 
branches should be written in Weén-li. The terminology of the 
text-books would be the same whether the books were written in 
colloquial or Wén-li: so that the change could be readily made 
when the pupil is sufficiently advanced in his Chinese classics. 

Respectfully, 
I, EB. Mertes, 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Nanking. 


My Dear Mr. Fercuson: In answer to your inquiry as to what 
style of text-books should be used in our schools I should say, for 
myself, very decidedly, that they should be in Weén-li. This has so 
many advantages over Mandarin, as for instance conciseness, power 
of expressing abstract thought, as well as being a universal medium 
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of communication, as in my opinion makes it eminently fitted, 
above all colloquial dialects for teaching purposes. Romanized 
should not be thought of. I should as soon think of using Sanserit 
as Romanized Chinese. I may say that I think for primary schools 
a series of simple scientific text-books in Mandarin, as well as some 
good Readers, would be very useful. We possess no good Readers, 
and they are very urgently needed. A book like the * Seven Sisters ” 
for instance in Mandarin would be excellent. 


Yours sincerely, 
JAS. JACKSON, 

Methodist Episcopal Mission, Kinkiang. 
My Dear Fercvsoy: | send a brief reply to the question you 
propound. 

I hold that the boys who come to our schools should ¢mmediate - 
ly begin the study of the natural sciences. 

A few years ago in England and America a lad’s education 
while in school consisted principally in acquiring a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin and mathematics, and the study of astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, ete., was deferred until his college course. 
The result was that the power of observation was but slightly 
developed, and that he went through life with the merest smattering 
of scientific knowledge. 

Now thanks to the general reform that has taken place in 
education all that is changed. The boy from the very start takes 
the study of the sciences, at least in a rudimentary way. In China 
our aim is of course to introduce the best methods of education, not 
the old fashioned ones, and so our students should commence at once 
to enquire into and investigate the meaning of things that preseut 
themselves hourly to their senses. 

If we desire our boys to take up the natural sciences thus early 
in their course we must have Rudimentary Text-books and Science 
Primers, and these bvoks must be in Mandarin for Mandarinespeaki ng 
districts, and in the vernacular dialects for other places. 

At first they cannot understand the simplest Wén-li, and so 
during the stage we must make use of vernacular and mandarin 
books. 

Of course the time will come when they can study a Weén-li 
book with intelligence, and then it is time to drop the vernacular 
and Mandarin and take up translations in Easy Wén-li. 

When they can understand them let us use the Easy Wen-li 
books by all means. The style is less diffusive and the meaning 
more accurately expressed. 
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Accordingly my answer resolves itself into a two-fold one. Let 
the students begin the study of the sciences in the mandarin or 
vernacular ; don’t wait until they can understand Weén-li. 

When they can read Easy Wén-li intelligently then teach the 
sciences by preference through that as a mediun, 

Yours sincerely, 

F. L. Hawks Port. 

St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
Protestant Episcopal Mission. 
Dear Mr. Fercuson: In answer to yours of April 25th I 

reply that in my humble opinion the best medium for conveying 

truth of all kinds is the language in common use by the people to 
whom that truth is to be conveyed. Hence Mandarin is preferable 
to Wén-li, and the vernaculars are preferable in the districts in 
which they are used. Here in Shanghai the Mandarin is easier 

understood, and is therefore much better than the Weéneli, and I 

presume it is so in other non-mandarin districts. The Romanized 

answers very well for those who have learned it, and in many 
respects is more convenient than the character, but 1 think the use 
of the character guards against mistakes which might occur in using 

the Romanized. For works intended to be used throughout China I 

would use the Mandarin, which will, [ think, be better understood 

by a larger number of people than the Wén-li. 

In my opinion Wén-li is a great obstacle to popular education. 
As the use of Latin in the middle ages educated a few at the 
expense of the masses so does Wén-li shut out the light of scientific, 
mathematical and religious truth from the masses of China, and 
even the educated would make more rapid advance if they were freed 
from its shackles. The education of the future will relegate it to a 
place somewhat similar to that of Latin in our Western schools. 

The vernaculars must, of course, be enriched by terms taken 
from Weén-li and Mandarin, and the Arabic numerals aud other 
mathematical sigus are very convenient, if not absolutely necessary 
to the best work. 


J. A. Sibspy. 
Shanghai, Presbyterian Mission. 


Dear Brorner: Some days ago I received a letter from you 
askivg me to state what, in my opinion, was the best medium for 
communicating scientific truth to the Chinese—Weéne-li, Mandarin 
or Romanized Colloquial, I have no hesitation in saying that for 
this part of China the best medium would be an Easy Wén-li. 
This would be mach more widely understecd than either Mandarin 
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or Romanized Colloquial, and would be read with much greater 
pleasure even by those who could read all three. Scientific 
books written in Mandarin would not be read to any extent here. 
Mandarin is spoken by comparatively few people here, and most 
of those who can read it can also read Weén-li. The Romanized 
Colloquial is out of the question at preseut. In the first place there 
are so many (lifferent dialects spoken in this province that a number 
of separate editions would have to be prepared. In the next place 
ufter they were prepared scarcely any, at present at least, except a 
few hundred people connected with the Amoy missions could read 
them. Very little progress, if progress it should be called, has been 
made in the Foochow region in the way of Romanizing. Books 
written in Romanized Colloquial would be unintelligible, therefore, 
to all but very few in this part of China, and judging from 
uppearauces would remain so for many years to come, In my 
judgment therefore Wén-li is the only medium to be thought of by 
those of us whose work is here. 


Sincerely yours, 


Geo. B. Suyrn. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foochow. 





Notes and Items. 


It is with great pleasure that we have to add the names of seven 
new members of the Educational Association of China to the eight 
svunounced in March last. First comes the Rev. Paul Kranz with a 
subscription of $20, making him a life member. Next follow, as 
ordinary members, Miss A. M, Stanton, Kiukiang ; Rev. Leonard 
Wingham, B.A., Chungking; Rev. R. J. Davidson, Chungking ; 
Dr. Henry Porter, Pang-chwang ; Rev. Geo. Cornwell, Chefoo ; and 
Rev. George Douglas, M.A, (Kdin.), Liao-yang. This makes up the 
total of members to 89. There are still several schools in different 
parts of China whose teachers have not yet enrolled themselves, 
and whom the treasurer will be elad to hear from with a view to 
membership. 


Dr. Henry D. Porter, of Pang-chwang, is busily engaged in 
the preparation of «a Chinese work adapted from * Martin’s Human 
Body.” Anyone engaged upon a similar treatise would do well to 
correspond with Dr. Porter. It would be a pity to have more than 
one person employing valuable time in doing the same work in 
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different parts of China, Dr. Porter’s ‘“ Elementary Physiology ” 
is now in pretty general use in mission schools, and deserves to 
be widely known. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of * Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic ” in Chinese, printed at the A. B. C.F. M. Press in 
Peking. This valuable school book is now offered to the Educational 
Association of China to be placed on its list of arithmetics. The 
edition was carefully revised by Miss Porter. It has not the simpli- 
city of Dr. Pilcher’s more modern work, but for older classes it has 
already proved of great advantage. The real value of a school book 
in Chinese does not always appear on the surface, but is discovered 
after it has been tanght for several terms. Without this practical 
test the most eareful and accurate translations of our best. text- 
books can only be looked upon in the light of experiments. Chinese 
schools and colleges really need to have hooks specially prepared for 
them, and not mere translations, as a rule. 





The lone looked for oe Zoology i by Mrs. Parker, of Soochow, is 
now completed and placed on sale by the Educational Association at 
the Mission Press, Shanghai. The price is 40 cents per copy. It 
forms a thick but neat volume of over 73 leaves of descriptive 
matter, with questions in smaller type. There are, in addition, 32 
leaves, closely filled with photolithographie illustrations, containing 
between three and four hundred separate pictures, each bearing the 
English as well as the Chinese name. At the end there is a elassi- 
fied vocabulary with all the names arranged in their proper scientific 
order, both in English and Chinese. This in itself is a capital idea 
and most efficiently carried out. A eareful perusal of the book 
shows that no pains have been spared by Mrs, Parker to render it 
highly useful, both for school and general purposes The illustra- 
tious form a most attractive feature. Every mission school will 
welcome it as supplying a long felt want. It would be a very 
acceptable present to any Chinaman able to read. A treatise on 
the Vegetable Kingdom, now in the course of preparation will, it 
is hoped, be a suitable companion to this Zoology, 


All who are interested in education in China will feel deep 
sympathy with the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., who passed 
throngh Shanghai last month on his way home on a year’s sick 
leave for special medical treatment. He has made a ereat and 
lasting impression on the nation by the exercise of his varied talents, 
and has been honoured in a special manner by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. For upwards of a quarter of a centary he has held the mos 
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prominent educational post in the empire that could be awarded to 
a foreiguer. His educational works in Chinese are widely esteem- 
ed. His “ Mathematical Physies,” just issued, is alone a lasting 
monument to his great skill in expressing in the Chinese language 
the most abstruse scientitic ideas. Among his other works, which 
are too numerons to mention, is his ‘ Evidences of Christianity ” 
(K 36 jij J). Although one of his earliest productions it is a model 
for elegance of style and accuracy of statement, so that edition after 
edition has been circulated far and wide and used by missionaries 
of all denominations. It has perhaps done more to give the 
educated classes in China a clear understanding of what Christianity 
really is than any other ten books pnt together, Dr. Martin carries 
with him the earnest wishes of every educator in China that he 
may speedily be restored to perfect health and return to the sphere 
of labour he has so long and so successfully filled. 


Rey. Lyman P. Peet, of Foochow, forwards a neatly printed and 
very convenient set of Arithmetical Questions, which he has been 
using successfully for some time in his school at the various ex- 
aminations. Although only the first part of the work it contains 
seven hundred miscellaneous questions taken at random from Dr. 
Mateer’s School Arithmetic. It thus supplies, to a certain extent, the 
want expressed on page 288 of last month’s Recorper, and will be 
laid before the Publication Committee with a view to its adoption. 


The Educational Directory for China is making good progress. 
Over eighty reports have already been received from the various 
mission centres. Many of these reports embrace the statistics of 
several schools of different grades, combined under one organiza- 
tion. The list will remain open for at least another month, to give 
schools at a distance, or in places where communication is difficult, 
the opportunity of being properly represented. Should the direc- 
tors of any school have failed to receive one of the printed forms 
the omission will be gladly rectified on application to Dr. Fryer. 


The second part of the Temperance Physiology Series, trans- 
lated into Chinese for school use, is now in the printer’s hands. 
The original, named “ Lessons in Hygiene,” is authorized by Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Scientific Iustruction of the W.C. IT. U. The third part 
will follow in due course, 
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Contractions used for naming the Books of Scripture. 
BY REV. W. CAMPBELL, F.R.G.S. 
(English Presbyterian Mission, Formosa). 


et . ‘ e ‘ ° ' 
‘p= VERY one admits the need there is for having a list of 

>4 contracted names for the books of Scripture ; in other words, 
=> 


that we cannot afford to be continually writing and printing 
such expressions as 4 Tf FH. _[ Sat-bo-ni siong*, HH Im Fy Ti Sat- 
ka-li-a and hh Hk BE JE dt At Thiap-sat-id-ni ke ehidn. 

The lists at present in circulation (because there is no standard 
one for the whole of China) go on the principle of choosing some 
character that will readily suggest the fully written-out name. This 
method is simple enough, except in cases where the same character 
enters into the composition of four, five or even six of the names 
to be represented. Moreover, all the lists in use require to add the. 
characters _[ siong, "P ha, Ff chidn and % ho for distinguishing the 
first from the second part of those books which bear the same title. 

With regard, then, to this comparatively minor question the 
writer ventures to suggest that in preparing the “ Complete List of 
the Books of Scripture,” which will doubtless appear on the fly-leaf 
of the forthcoming Union Bible, the translators should also select one 


ce 


character from the name of each book to represent the contracted 
way of writing it for purposes of quotation, and that in selecting 
those characters—/0/" being printed under each name as the authoriz- 
ed form of contraction—a preference should be given for such as can 
be written with the fewest number of letters in the Romanized form. 

It seems evident that it would be a saving of labour and give a 
much neater appearance to our future Reference-Bible, Concordances, 
Text-books and Calendars were the sixty-six books of Scripture thus 
to be represented by exactly the same number of different characters 
while a corresponding advantage would be gained for Romanized 
versions if, without loss in any other direction, we could write such 
a word as fit S? instead of ¥i) Chhong, 34 To instead of ff Thodn 
and JJ I’ instead of h§ Thiap. 

The accompanying lists will show what is meant, but others 
might have been added which contain even greater divergences 
than these. It may be worth while to note that the contractions 
from Amoy will be found in the late Dr. Talmage’s version of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, those from Foochow in a well-known Refer- 
ence Testament published there and the table from Hankow in 
Dr. Johns’ recently issued translation of the book of Psalms, 


* The Romanizing in this paper follows the spelling of the Amoy vernacular, 
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Sat I 
Sat II 


= 


NAME OF BOOK. AMOY, FOOCHOW. | HANKOW. SUGGESTED. 
1. @ij{tt ae fi) Chhong ¥i) Chhong gj Chhorg fit Se 

2. HERR Hi =6Chhut) «=H 6Chhut HY Chhut J Kip 

3. Flat A) Li ali #@ Li x Bi 

4. Fee f Bin fe Bin fe Bin EE Bin 

D>. Fat FAs Sin FA Sin FA Sin FA Sin 

GO. $y ge = Su a Su = Su #& Su 

7 EGE Si of Sif SG ESS 

8. BRE: Tek fe Tek Fe Tek RR Lo 

). Fi 


Sat I Hy: E Bo | i Sat 
Sat IT PEP BO IL Be BS 

Ofig Il ~LOig 1 By Liat 
2) 


Ze 
He 
roses 
SREqRE—| FF 


Ofig I 


HHH Re Re: 


SHIH Re Se GH 
ata 
a—ja-—A- 


12. Ay 4 - -P Ofg I jg IT EPOne Il FE Ofg 
13. PEACE HE FEE Ta 1 fe Tail RETA TL AR Lek 
14. PREAH RP CCP Ta I fe Pla TL FER Ca Tl fe Tai 
15. Bey yP yy it if) = Lat ti) Lat 
16. JERK je Ni je Ni je Ni a (fii 
Li. Ves iG Thiap by Thiap th Thiap fo I lg 
Is. £5/A Fe #5 ~~ Tok #4 = lok fa Pek fff Pek 
1). ae Fes ag = SI iy 5 ag Si ag Si 
20. PES fe Chim ff Chim jf Chim f% Chim 
ot. cigtes fat Thoan {iit Thoin (iif Thoan ja TS 
22. iE a fe Nei ff Nei gk Ko aig Nei 
23. DURE mt # Sl AE Nal A OSA 4G Sai 
24 WH ih Te I Ti yh IA fp da 
25. BE ye CA RB OA ye CAi ge Ai 
26. Li pg ee py Se py Se 48 Kiat ## Kiat 
27. {ALI (A = =Tan (A ‘Tan (A Tan {A ‘Tain 
28. {i PF {iy H6 {iy HG fy Hd {iy H6 
29. #5 s FF H. li’ a I H Ni 
30. WH RL we = Mor we Md WE Mode mt A 
31. pif EL hf =6O iy =O iy =O by O 
32. HF S&S Na & Na a Nia & Na 
33. 3K jhe x Bi KB KB RB 
34. 2H Ai Ong AR Oig FH Ong FB Ong 
35. AEA mM Khap MB Khap BB Khap | Pa 
36. Pa ae Fe # Hoan 4 Hoan 4 Hoan A Hoan 
37. Page KE OK A 5 JE Ki MW Hap 
38. MAT AAT 
39. Heqese fz Liap fy; Linp) =A OMA SE WG 
40. Eki Fo Ma BR Ma Kk Thai |e Thai 
4}. BAY) iia a Ay Kho W Kho TW Khdé Wy Khé 
42. BRAM = Bf = Los it Lov B® Lo | Ka 
43. Rik G $3 Han ay Han if) lok #5 Lok 
44, (GE iE fe Sn ffi Sid “aE TO {ii Sv 
45. 3b BS F 7 a Oo fe Ld ge Lo6 iB Ma 
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NAME OF BOOK. AMOY. FOOCHOW. HANKOW. (SUGGESTED. 
46. FKSa 60k Lin |= FR ALim 1 BRAFKolL FF Ko 
47. BREE MmRLin Il MBRLim lL BBKoIL ff Lim 
48. Imditk m Ka i Ka im Ka fiz Liap 
49. Ll ds BR iB =Hut #% Hut #6 Hut if Hut 
50. BED IE HE Hui HE Hui HE Hui s¢ Lip 
51. SRR =e Ko fF 6CKo fy Se Ty Se 
52, HAA Sov esi Ni-ka 1 oig Kin 1 4apSat 1 AE LO 
D3. FRG PRE WB Ie 300 (& Ni-ka 11 3hn ff Kia Ll #eBSat Il jE Ni 
a4. PEK HaAthel fEpg the l feHFThe 1 HE The 
55. fee +eEThe ll fee LL HERMThEe IL fH Mo- 
o6. FES a To g To g To s To 
D7. PEAY PY Ff Bain PY Bio PY Bio fy Ban 
D8. 45 fA BE % Hi % Hi Be Lai e Lai 
DD. FER te Kok Kok Jf ~<a 4 Kok 
60. ei «| MPL APS OL GeAPL LG Pi 
GL Pee «= EDI IL GRERPL IL SEMI LL A Tok 
62. Hae 8G Hin | By eianl Fpelok 1 FH Han 
63. Bk @3a\Han Il sa Gan Il FA lok Il AR Li 
G4, $B égAeHan [1] eye AHaolll HAIok LILA Sam 
5, BK 


fe It fe Lt fq It i It 
66, SR eR Be Bék Ke Bek (|# Bék (BR Bék 


Very little study of the foregoing columns will show what 
needless confusion may arise from the use of such a variety of 
contractions. All Wén-li books are intended for general circulation, 
and thus it is that brethren at Hankow proceed to verify a quota- 
tion from # by turning to the Gospel of St. John, while the same 
symbol sends an Amoy man to the book of Job. Has any essay 
ever received a smaller number of marks at Foochow because the 
author quoted from Ezekiel instead of Colossians by the use of the 
character Py ? Of course no one supposes that dire mischief is 
being wrought through the circulation of these lists, and all that is 
pleaded for here is the saving of one’s time by rendering the 
nomenclature they contain a little less perplexing. 

It is not necessary to say much about the list of “suggested” 
contractions which are given in this paper. They appear because 
it seemed ungracious merely to criticise without making some sort 
of an attempt in the direction of improvement. Of one thing there 
can be no doubt that if the first and second of the book-name 
characters which occur in pairs were utilized in the manner here- 
with indicated it would be pvssible to dispense entirely with the 
-E PF Bi and & of the existing lists. Nor would such an arrange- 
ment place any additional burdeu ou the memory since the very 
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collocation of those duplicate characters would immediately suggest 
what particular book is being referred to. Thus, 4 would represent 
[ Sam. and ff II Sam.; i I Kings, FE IL Kings; fR I Chr. f& IL 
Chr. ; fF I Cor.; # IL Cor. and so on. ‘The only hitch that occurs 
is in hh He AE JE sm Wf and % ; the second character of that name 
being required for I Sam. Following the Amoy list, however, the 
third and fourth characters are free to be used for this purpose. 
Still greater simplicity would be given to any list of contrac- 
tions if the present translators saw their way to alter one or two of 
the book-names of Neripture. For example by changing hhh 9% 
Thiap-sat into 1% 4 Te-sit and %% Lo of HR 7 Lo-tek into B La, 
the last-named character might serve as a good sign for the book 
of Ruth, Jé for Nehemiah, B§ for Matthew, # for Luke, 2 for 
Romans, J for Galatians, 7§ for I Thessalonians and 4% for LI 
Thessalonians; all the remaining contractions falling into some 
such order as that given in the “suggested” list. 


There could 
not be very much risk in making a sl 


ight change like this, especially 
when the three discarded characters are replaced by others of 
equal suitability in sound, and already to be met with in the Chinese 
form of so familiar names as Tarshish, Decapolis and Lydia. 

Some importance attaches to keeping down the number of 


Roman letters that may come into use. Bagsters’ well-known 


pocket edition of the Bible gives a quarter of an inch of space for 
printing the contracted name of a book with the figures for chapter 
and verse, an allowance which would be obviously insufficient in 
our vernacular versions were books to be represented by such 
expressions as Thodn, Chhut and Chhong. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR RALLY IN FOOCHOW. 


It may interest some of the readers of the RecoRDER to know that the five Local 
C. E. Societies connected with the American Board Mission in Foochow had au 
enthusiastic rally in connection with the last Annual Meeting of the Mission, at 
which over three hundred members were present. The Societies were distinguished 
by banners of different shapes and colors, and the members wore badges correspond- 
ing in color to the banner of the Society to which each belonged, so with appropriate 
decorations the Church presented a very gay appearance. 
‘©The C. E. Idea ; 
Three minute reports of the Societies were given, also reports of the Montreal 
Convention and the First Yearly Convention in 


The first address was on 
its origin and history and the use we can make of it in China.” 


Japan; an address was given on 
‘*The Junior Movement ;” greetings were presented from the American Societies 
and from the Epworth League in Foovhow, and the service closed with a brief 
Model Consecration Meeting, in which a large number of pointed testimonies and 
short prayers were crowded into a few moments. 
together the C. E. Pledge and joined in singing, 
again.” 


Then the tive Societies repeated 
‘God be with you till we meet 
Everybody seemed to enjoy the occasion so much that we mean to have a 
rally every year, and while the working of the organization is far from perfect, yet 
we feel that it has been a great blessing to tlie Foochow Churches. 

* *« 
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Early Buddhism in China. 


BY E. H. PARKER, ESQ., H. B. M. CONSUL, HOIHOW. 
(Concluded from p- 288, June No.) 


The Chao Sungs' took up the succession. "ai T's commanded 
that a monastery should be erected on the battle ground outside the 
walls of Yang-chow and a repository for svitras* at Ch‘éng-tu.? The 
people were forbidden to make images of Buddha or pagodas.* In 
the first year? of Hwei Tsung’s period Sivn-ho, acting upon the 
advice of Lin Ling-su,° the emperor issued a manifesto bestowing 
upon Buddha the title of Great Intelligent Golden Genius,’ whilst 
bonzes were to be styled ‘“ mieritorious personages,” ® and nuns 


99 @9 


“women of merit. In the second year ‘ meritorious persons” 


were styled “bonzes” as before, In the 13th year” of Kao Tsung’s 
period Shao-hing the issue of certificates'' to bonzes was discon- 
tinued ; the emperor saying that “if no certificates were issued 
bonzes would gradually die out, and our doctrine” flourish.” 

The esteem in which the Yuan dynasty held the Buddhist faith 
was far in excess of that of any previous dynasty. Some of the 
bonzes of the period were even created “Instructor to the State” 
and “ Instructor to the Emperor.’”!* The “ commands” of the latter 
ran concurrently with the decrees of the emperor. There was 
absolutely no length to which the court would not go in expressing 
their reverence for and their supreme confidence in him. Emperor, 
Empress, imperial concubines and princesses of the blood all went 
down on their knees to him as they took holy orders.’ Even in full 


open court, when all the officials were drawn up in ranks, the 


’ 


“Tnstructor to the Emperor” had sometimes a special seat of 


his own at the side.’ Chariots and horsemen by the hundred were 


2 Re pik. 3 In Sz-ch‘wan. 
4 We; often used in this sense. See Note 8, p. 225, May No. 
5 A. D. 1119. 
6 $k Ge HE; a Taoist. Mr. Watters compares him to Richelieu; I suppose be. 
cause the latter persecuted the Calvinists. 
7 Se Bt 4 fl; I suppose from Bodhi or JE HF. See Kitel’s Buddhism. 
8 45 + 


94 #@; the term 7 # (F had been applied to both Nestorians and bonzes. 

19°A. D. 1143; Chao Kou (#j #§), the first of the southern Sungs, brother of K‘in 
Tsung, the last of the first line who was taken captive by the Niichén Tartars (i.e., 
early Manchus). 

1 See Note 3, p. 283. 

12 T presume Taoism, but the author gives us no reason to suppose this, and 
Lin Ling-su, the renegade bonze of Wénchow, had died at his native town long ago. 

13 The second of these titles was bestowed upon Paspa by Kublai 

14 #% Jz; I suppose this means both. 

15 fy a WK; I may be wrong in my translation, but I never knew that Kublai 
himself took orders. 

16 at AG HA 4B BBA; the term BA 4A means, ‘‘to sit not as an equal but at the side,” 


1 Chao K‘wang-yin (#@ FE $i) was the founder or 7ai-tsu, A. D. 960. 
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there to receive the ‘Instructor to the Emperor,” and half the 
emperor’s own cortége formed the head of his procession. His seal 
was made of white jade with the double dragon and coiled lines. 
All bonzes had a round baiza' at the belt with letters of gold, and 
took advantage of the protection they enjoyed to put on the most 
supercilions airs, which people were obliged to put up with. 
During Sii Tsw’s reign some Buddhist and Taoist priests were 
ordered to proceed to the emperor’s place? to dispute Tt was 
agreed between them that if the Taoists gained the day the bonzes 
should put on the cap and beeome Taoists, whereas if the bonzes 
gained the day the Taoists should shave the head and become Bnrd- 
dhists. In the sequel the Buddhists gained the day, and His Majesty 
sent one of his inner circle named T%0hk Tian’ to conduet seventeen 
Taoists, headed by one Man Chi-ying, to the Lungekiwang monastery 
to have their heads shaved and become bonzes. ‘There were 270 
Buddhist monasteries in the empire, which the Taoists had in their 
possession, and all these they were ordered to restore.’ At the same 
time enqniries were instituted for distinguished bonzes, and the 
emperor ordered a great Buddhist celebration to be held at the capital. 
One Ai Siek® sent in a memorial begging that such unprofitable 
things should be stopped, and the emperor highly commended him. 

The Emperor Ch‘éng Tsung’ once more inaugurated a Buddhist 
function and made very ruinous and expensive demands upon the 
people for that purpose. A censor named Li Viian-/i® expostulated 
very seriously, but he was not listened to. However one of the 
chief ministers of state called Tah Lah-han™ represented that after 
the bonzes should have concluded their services it was expected that 
all great criminals would be released, and all murderers, even wives 
and concubines who might have murdered their husbands, would be 
indicated by name as objects for similar clemency, in such wise that 
the living would escape well-merited punishment, whilst the dead 
would remain unavenged. Where would the common happiness 
come in? The emperor approved and accepted this view. 

In the Ist year of Wu Tsung's® reign, period Chi-ta, « western 
bonze® of the Kai-yian monastery of Shang-tu had made some 
forcible purchases of the people’s fire-ewood. The persons affected 

1 11\| {fF ; these were also used in war ; those with silver letters being of less urgency. 

fk jp; it is worth while calling the attenti nn of students to the fact that the 
second word most unaccountably rhymes with 3%. 

3 Shi Tsu was Kublai. This evidently refers to the chapter found only in Ra. 


musio’s edition of Marco Polo touching the easter festival at Cambalu. 

ORE HA. OME I 8 ML ie ae. irra 
Mr. Watters says that the emperor ordered the destruction of all Taoist books, 
gave the T'ao-fch-king. } 

8 at Be Kublai’s successor, ‘Timour. ?" 38 7¢ FR. 
1 Fe Ae HZ hl BB. Hayshan, : ree 
13 - ®R: now the modern Lama Miao or Dolonor, the “ Upper Capital. 
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made complaint to the Governor Zi Pih,! who was just about to 
examine into the case, when the bonze at the head of his creatures 
rushed into court armed with sticks, and, dragging Pih across the 
official table which separated him from them, and forcing him to 
the ground by the hair, commenced to pummel him vigorously, 
dragged him back and shut him up in an empty room. After 
some time he succeeded in getting out, when he hurried to court to 
lay his complaint, but here again the offenders escaped under a 
pardon.” Inthe 2nd year another case occurred in which eighteen 
bonzes, headed by one Kung A‘o,* got into a dispute about the 
right of the road with one of the princes named //oh-érh-pah-lah, 
the Huh-t‘uh-ch‘ih-tih-kin'; his princess was dragged’ out of her 
cart and beaten, and moreover they used language insulting to the 
emperor.6 When the matter was reported the emperor ordered 
their dismissal without trial. But when the high departmental 
officers’ had made their representation about the matter they 
obtained a decree to the effect that any persons beating the western 
bonzes should have their hands chopped off, and any persons abusing 
them have their tongues cut out. At that time Jin Tsung> was 
heir-apparent, and, hearing of this lost no time in persuading the 
emperor not to put this law into force. 

The Emperor Tat Ting ordered the bonzes to chaunt the sitras 
in one of his halls, and personally took the vows at the hands of the 
Imperial Instructor. He built Buddhist monasteries and adorned 
them with ornamentations in gold and jewels. His minister Chang 
Kwei® said: ‘From ancient times our sacred princes have confined 
their zeal to the cares of government, hoping by these means to 
move Nature and the Unseen Powers in their favour. No one has 
ever sought felicity from bonzes and Taoists at the cost of injuring 
the people and the state. The bonzes have no other motive than 
ereed for gain, and all the fine things supplied them are pocketted 
by themselves. They take possession according to their lusts of the 
fat of the land and the people for their own personal benefit. They 
keep wives and have children,'’ which, besides being an impurity in 


itself, is nothing less than a foul insult to the gods. In what way 


1 4B Be * Probably the general pardon on a new accession. 3 ii Aaj. 
42> GEN Hi: this was his name: of the remainder, 72 ¥E AR AY Wr, Teyhin, 


according to Bretsclneider CY. C. b. R.A. S.d., Vol. x, p. 190) wasa Turkish title. 
> BE hil; evidently a mistake for #E, * to pull.” 
° Af 40 EF SB; 1 presame this is what is meant, as another anthority gives 
E ts ‘oi ok Pe bt. 


oo x hb.” ce - = 
Ayyulipalipata, 


8 Mr, Watters says he wasted a great deal of gold in having 
sacred books transcribed in characters of that metal. Mr. Watters gives a full 
account of similar waste on the part of Shotopola, or Ying Tsung, who came between 


Jén Tsung and Tat Ting. 





 7L te HE ek. \” 3% 2 JE; this perhaps meant even worse things, 
See below and sce also Mr. Watter’s remarks, 
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can felicity be obtained from such. Of late years Buddhist opera- 
tions have been ever on the increase, and emperor after emperor 
has reigned but a short time, while disasters have followed each 
other with increasing rapidity, from which it is evident such 
doings do not pay. I and my colleagues are of opinion that all 
works upon new temples! and such like should be at once put a 
stop to.” Bunt the emperor would not listen, Then the censor Li 
Chang’ represented that Tibetan bonzes, supplied with baizas in 
golden letters, were continually on the road, making themselves com- 
fortable in the people’s houses, trying to get hold of young boys 
and defiling women with their lust. The post-masters had no one to 
listen to their complaints, and the censorate was afraid to take any 
steps.” He begged that the Hall of Censors might be allowed to 
bring offenders to book. But no notice was taken of this. 

In Shun Tvs time a decree appointed a Tibetan bonze as 
National Instructor to the Mongol* empire, and his pupils all 
selected girls of free birth ; sometimes three, sometimes four, to wait 
upon them under the name of “nurses.”® The emperor went on to 
invent the Dance of Celestial Demons,® and things got to such a 
pitch that men and women went about naked, whilst sovereign 
and subject openly proclaimed their lewdness. Meanwhile a pack 
of bonzes had the free run of the private palace buildings, and their 
vile doings were so notorious that the humblest of the lower orders 
heard of them with disgust.’ 

In this devotion to Buddhism on the part of the Mongol dynasty 
the expenditure lavished upon religious buildings® grew more ex- 
tensive day by day. Every year the gaols were delivered of 
their criminals with a view of bringing down happiness.’ The 
acceptance of bribes and the sale of office was openly indulged in 
under cover of the Imperial Instructor’s expressed words, and as for 
murderous robbers and ravishing blackguards very many of them 
got off clear through judiciously intriguing for it." 

+ att iid. * TG 2 G0 se ZF OS. 

3 Mr. Watters seems to be a little out in his dates, for he says Ying Tsung had 
already taken their travelling privileges from them on account of these abuses. 

4 Se st td if. > Pt Zé. 8 K ME BE; probably from Mara CH HE). 
the “God of Lust.”’ 

7 Mr. Watters remarks that Marco Polo says nothing of all this, but Marco had left 
for Europe long before this. Shun Ti was the last of the wretched Mongol dynasty, 

8 ae Wa). ” Py) FF ii Fi); to a certain extent this absurd practice is still iu 
vogue ; this year, for instance, on the cccasion of the Dowager-Empress’ 6Uth birthday. 

” A note from the RY i # # says: “The high esteem for the Buddhist faith 
shown by the Mongol dynasty produced corresponding greed and licence on the part 
of the bonzes, whose wealth in property of all kinds exceeded that of the Imperial 
Princes and Royal Personages. The domineering use they made of their power was 
greater than that of the most powerful princes and the most arrogant ministers. They 
meddled in matters of state and squandered the wealth of the empire. It has been 


said, indeed, of the Mongol empire that ‘it perished half through bouzes,’ which 
ought to be a salutary waruivg ty vthers.’ 
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The Ming Emperor Ch‘éng' Tsu conferred a title upon western 
bonzes, and by imperial decree one Ha Hih-ma? was placed in 
charge of all affairs in the empire appertaining to the Buddhist 
teaching. ‘The number of bonzes and Taoists in the imperial 
dominions was fixed at not exceeding forty for each prefecture, 
thirty for each department and twenty for each district. The 
Emperor Sian T'sung' said to his ministers in attendance: “ It is 
only human nature to desire long life. In the cases of Chung 
Tsung, Kao Tsung’? and Tsu Kiah, of the Shang dynasty and Duke 
Wen, of the Chou dynasty, all these enjoyed the longest of reigns, 
but who ever heard of spiritual beings’ in those times ? On the other 
hand, 7s‘in Shi-hwang and Han Wu-ti instituted search for such, 
whilst Liang Wu-ti and Sung Hwei-tsung were devout Buddhists. 
In not one of these cases did anything good result. I am fain 
to sigh when I see that in our own day men are just as superstitious 
as ever.” 

The Emperor Shi 7'svng caused to be burnt all the Buddhist 
sanctuaries in the palace precincts, together with hundreds and even 
thousands of gold printed books’ and images of Buddha. All the 
relics of Buddha in the shape of bones and teeth were pitched away 
almost without an exception.® 

? Wy 3 jit; this man appears to have been a Tibetan conjuror, or at least to 
have come from Tibet. See Manchu Relations with Tibet (N. C. B. R. A. S. Js, 1886) 
page 290. He was made Je HE |. 


* As each of these is a subdivision of the other it would appear that a prefecture 
might have had several hundred in all. 

3 The third emperor and usurper Yung Loh (1403-241), who sent eunuchs all over 
the Indian Ocean and Red Sea to find the legitimate monarch. The term jf is used 
of conquerors and founders, whilst the term 5 is considered good enough for 
ordinary “ preserving” monarchs. 

4 1425-1435. ° tp Sk, BF. posthumous titles subsequently conferred, probably 
by the Chou dynasty upon Tai Mao (B.C. 1637-1562) and Wu Ting (B,C, 1824-1265 
as “restoration” (th #1) monarchs. Previous to Chou Weén-wang there were no 
posthumous titles, ; : ; 

6 ih il. 7 ii. * I believe one exception still exists underneath 
a stupa near the Marble Bridge of Peking. 


The Executive Committee of the Synodical Missionary Society of China, Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. (North) held its annual meeting at Shanghai, May 8th. The 
treasurer reported receipts as follows : 


Shanghai Presbytery... ows “a so ssi val «. $212.23 
Shantung . sis ie rae is os ? a 111.24 
Ningpo a a an ae mas : - aa 71.98 
Peking a an ‘ oe side se . ae 20.00 
Miscellaneous “es — = ti oes ene ve ee 5.60 


$426.05 

Deducting 50 cts, expenses there remained $125.55 in the treasury. 

The Committee decided to begin work by sending two young men, who had been 
recommended by the Ningpo and Shanghai Presbyteries to open up work at the city 
of Dzong-hyong (¢ #4), south of the Great Lake, inviting other Presbyteries to 
recommend suitable meu to occupy such other fields as may be opened in the future. 
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Subscriptions to “ Empress Presentation Fund.” 


(Continued. ) 


Since our report, which appeared in the May No. of the RrecorprErR, we have 


to acknowledge the receipt of the following sums :— 


April 26th Hangchow 
27th Kiukiang ... 
30th M. E. C.S. 
Nanking 
May 2nd Ningpo 
M. EK. C. S. 
M. E. C.S. 


5th 
7th Free Meth. M. 
Free Meth. M. 
Kiangsi 
Tung-chow 
Sth Peking 
Tientsin 
9th Hongkong 
Huei-chow-fu 
Ning-hai ... < 
10th Lilong (Basel M). 
12th Ningpo es 
13th Hongkong 
15th Pao-ting-fu 
16th Nanking ... 
Amoy © 
W hang-hien 
Au-tong 
ljth Ningpo 
Tientsin 
19th Ningpo 
Yang-kang one 
Ning-hai, Chefoo 
20th Tung-chow-fu 
Tung-chow-fu 
Shanghai ... 
21st Chefoo 
Hankow 
Shanghai ... 
Shanghai 
23rd Hongkong ie 
Chong-hang, ete.... 
Long-heu, ete. ... mf 
24th S. Amer. Presb., Ching- 
kiang-pu . 
Amer. Baptist, Shantung 
C.1.M., Kwei-ki, Miang-si 
25th American Presb. Mission, 
I-chow-fu si ; 
M. EK. Miss., Chung-king 
C. M.8., Shanghai 
Canadian M., Honan 
28th Amer. Presb. M., Canton 


C. M.8., Shanghai 
M. KE. Mission, Soochow 
Am. Presb. M., Shanghai 
29th L. M. S., Amoy ... 


97 


175 





Amount reported in May No. $67.01: 


per 
” 
” 
” 
. 
” 
9 
” 
29 
” 
99 
” 
” 
” 
” 


9 


” 
” 
9 
” 
” 
9 


” 


Mrs. 
per 


Mrs. 
per 





Mrs. Stuart... 
Miss Rough... 
Mrs. Reid 
Miss Butler ... 
Miss Miliigan 
Miss Hendry 
Mrs. Reid 
Miss Patterson 
Miss Milligan 
Miss Milligan 
Miss McKenzie 
Miss Moon eee 
Miss Douw ... oe 
Rev. G. W. Verity 
Miss A. Gottschalk 
Thomas D. Begg... 
E. F, Nickerbocker 
F. Kircher ... arn 
Dr. J. N. B. Smith 
Miss A Gottschalk 
Miss Morrill 

Mrs. Abbey ne 
Rev. J. Macgowan... 
Mrs. Pruitt 

Miss Oakesbott 

Mrs. Hoare F 

Rev. G. W, Verity 
Miss Maddison 

Miss b. Wright 
Mrs. Judd 

Miss Barton 

Mrs. Ritchie 
Cornelius Thorne 
Mrs. Nevius 

Rev. G. John 

Miss Rea 

Mrs. Davis ... 


Mrs. G. Reusch 
Mrs. Render 
Mrs. R. Ott. 


Woods and daughter 
Mrs. League 
Miss Marchbank 


Miss Larson 

Mrs. Lewis 

Miss Stanley 
Goforth 

Dr. Fulton 

Miss Stanley 

tev. B. D. Lucas 
Mrs. G. F. Fitch 
Rev. J. Macgowan 


[ July, 


wor 


4.56 


00 
1.00 
2.00 

.20 
2.00 
4.30 

18.05 
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E. P. Mission, Amoy ... 120 per Miss Graham a .-» $16.00 
Friends’ M., Chung-king 9 »» Miss Wigham : oo. 240 
U. P. Seotch Mission, 
Manchuria mi? w% 8 » Rev. D. T. Robertson 1.32 
30th C. I. M., Wenchow ... 200 », Rev. R. Grierson ... ... 6.50 
C. I. M., Chu-cheo-fu ... 7 » Rev. W. F. Gilmour 52 
C.1I.M. Lu. cheo, Sze-chuan ss Miss G. Grey Owen i en 
3ist C. I. M. , Shao-shing ... 89 s; Miss Meadows a ... 14.40 
C.I.M., Lungan-fu, Shansi s, Miss Bewes... ee aa «=O 
June 2nd S. Met h. Miss., Soochow »» Miss Blake ... ie oo ee 
4th C. I. 3 = Hangchow _.. ,, Pastor Ning : ... 10.00 
C. M. 8., Ningpo » Rev. J. Bates in i 67 
M. E. Mien Kiukiang » Rev. J. J. Banbury Ae 50 
Am. Presb. M., Hange how ss Mrs. Judson ee = 1..00 
Woman’s Union Mission, 
Shanghai 5 ; 3 ss Miss MeKechnie .60 
5th M.S. » Shang Ahi Li 6 3» Miss Rea. ; 1.04 
6th a. Home, Shanghai : l Mrs. K. Evans. 1.23 
Sth L. M.S., Peking sa. 286 per Miss G. Smith 14.60 
Union Church Jun. C. E., 
Shanghai — a » Mrs. A. Harris. es 738 
cc 2 M., Kao-in. », Miss Kenttield ve a. wee 
9th Free Meth. M., Wenchow 331 » Rev. J. W. Heywood ... 6.00 
L. M.S., Peking «an » Mrs. Allerdyce —... .. 2.00 
llth Wesleyan Miss., Canton » Rev. C. Bone a -. as 
Prot. Epise. M., Shanghai ss Archd. Thomson... ... 10.60 
Amer. Bapt. M..Shanghai 12 ». Mrs. Tatum 3.00 
Amer. Bapt. M., Quinsan 9 :» Mrs. Tatum hie nes 96 
Amer. Bapt. M., Soochow 3 » Mrs. Tatum ze ae 64 
C.1.M.,Chin- chow, Kansuh 38 >> Mrs. oe Se -- 15.00 
12th L. M.8., Hongkong _... » Rev. J. . Pearce .-« 13.66 
13th Bridgman School and A. 
B. C. F. M., Peking ... »» Mrs. Ament -- 6.50 
American Sey, Ningpo 127 », Rev. W.S. Cossum ae atae 
A. Bapt., Sui-fu, Szechuan 1 Miss B. G. Forbes 5 -. 1.00 
l4th C. I. M., Sui-fu, Szechuan = 8 per Miss Inveen be . 60 
B.M.U.. Sui-fu, Szechuan ., Miss Inveen 1.40 
L. M.8., Tientsin << ,, Miss Roberts 2.00 
Canton... = 5; Miss 7 Johnson 5.00 
L. M. S., Amoy ... ooo, », Rev. J, Macgowan... 13.05 
15th Rhenish M., Fuk-weng... 9 >, Miss Gottschalk ; 2a 
U.. B. Mission, Canton ... »» mre. 2.0: Pie |... si .50 
Swatow 387 »» Mary Dunwiddie 11.50 
U. P. Scotch M., M’churia 47 ss Mrs. Westwater 11.60 
Am. Presb. M., Shantung 143 ss Mrs. Crossette 7.30 
.C. I. M., Cheo-kia-keo, 
Honan ... ani oa », W. E. Shearer ne is 2.65 
C. M. S.; Hangchow ... 157 ss Rev. G. M. Coultas 10.80 
L. Be. BG hili ... »» Rev. W. H. Rees ... 2.53 
> ns Huchow, Chekiang 7 » Rev. G. L. Mason... 2.00 
16th A. B. C. F. M., Fooe "etn 144 ” Mrs. Hartwell 12.60 
1. a »Lao- ho-keo, Honan 32 ., Miss B wi ne 2.70 
L M.S.,Chung-king ... 16 >» Rev. C. Davenport 2.35 
N. W. of Fukien » Miss F. p Sore . 6.50 
Ith C. lL. M., Chung-king ... » Rev. M. Hardman... ww. 2.20 


Total $589.99 
Nott.—If those who have not sent the number of contributors would, if 
possible, yet do so it would make the record much more complete. 
Mrs. T. Ricnarp, 
Tre asurer, 


} Quinsan Road, 
Shanghai, June 18th, 1894. 
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Correspondence, 


A PARTING 
To the Editor of 


“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


MESSAGE, 


Shanghai, 16th June, 1894. 


Dear Sir: On the eve of departure 
from China I desire to be allowed, 
through your columns, to thank 
the missionaries who have given me 
so hearty a welcome and such in- 
valuable assistance wherever I have 
been, and to make known to them 
and to those whom it has not been 
my privilege to meet the result of 
my mission, 

My objects in coming to China 
were three-fold: 1. To obtain on 
the spot more accurate information 
as to the nature and extent of the 
evils flowing from opium than it 
was possible to obtain at home. 2. 
To make known to the missionaries 
and native Christians, so far as it 
might be possible for me to visit 
them, the work in which we are 
engaged in England on behalf of 
China, in order that they might be 
able more intelligently to help us 
by their sympathy and prayers. 3. 
To ascertain from the highest 
Chinese officials whether they still 
entertain their former expressed 
hostility to the opium traftic, and 
in that case to obtain their views 
as to the best way in which we can 
help them to get rid of it. I go 
home in the thankful conviction 
that, by “the good hand of my 
God upon me,” and in answer to 
the prayers of many of His children 
in the United Kingdom, in India, 
and in China itself, my mission has 
been successful in each of these 
particulars. I need only here refer 
to the last. 

On the 24th April I obtained, 
through the kind help of Dr. 
Mackay, an interview with the well 
known Taotai of Wuchang, Tsai 
Sih-ying, who acts as foreign secre- 


tary to the Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tung. At this interview the Rev. 
Dr. Griffith John, the Rev. J. S. 
Adams, and Dr. Mackay were also 
present. The result was that Mr. 
Tsai wrote me a letter the follow- 
ing day expressing the Viceroy’s 
agreement with the view of the 
Anti-Opium Society that the re- 
striction or abolition of the use of 
opium would be a_ benefit to his 
fellow-countrymen, and His Ex- 
cellency’s opinion “that the pro- 
hibition of producing opium in 
India would go a long way towards 
this beneficial aim.” The letter 
stated that the Viceroy, whilst 
unable “to give an authoritative 
opinion on the steps China might 
afterwards take in the same direc- 
tion” would, if his advice were 
asked by the Imperial Government, 
give it in favour of the ends which 
had been explained to Mr. Tsai in 
the interview. 

The proposal verbally put before 
Mr. T'sai, and which was subse- 
quently embodied in a_ formal 
“statement ” presented to the 
Tsung-li Yamén, was based on 
suggestions made by Chinese states- 
men. It was to the effect that 
the opium trade and the growth 
of the poppy in China should be 
brought to an end by concurrent 
action in India and China, gradu- 
ally reducing the area of poppy 
growth over a period of ten years. 

On the 2nd June, kindly accom- 
panied by the Rev. Dr. Blodget as 
interpreter, I was favoured with an 
audience at the Tsung-li Yamén, 
Peking, obtained through the va- 
lued help of Dr. Dudgeon. I 


understand that this is the first 
occasion on which the Tsung-li 
Yameén has ever received a non- 


oftticial foreigner. The Minister in 
attendance was His Excellency 
Chang Yin-hwan, Vice-President of 
the Board of Revenue, and former- 








184. | 


ly Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton. He gave me very satisfactory 
assurances as to China’s continued 
hostility to the opium traftic. He 
said that China regarded herself as 
bound by the treaty of Tientsin to 
admit opium from India, and, whilst 
expressing inability to make any 
positive statement as to what mea- 
sures the government would take to 
stop the consumption of opium if 
the import ceased, he recommended 
that we should endeavour to put an 
end to the import from India as the 
best mode of helping China to put 
down the use of opium. 

On the 11th of June, at Tientsin, 
IT was favoured with an interview 


by the Viceroy Li Hung-chang, 
kindly arranged by Mr. C. B. 


Tenney, American Vice-Consul, 
who accompanied me. Mr. Lo 
Féng-lo acted as interpreter. The 
Viceroy was as emphatic with re- 
gard to China’s hostility to opium 
as the two other Ministers. He 
also advised that the stoppage of 
the import of Indian opium into 
China should be the object of our 
agitation. He gave me the most 
explicit assurance that if England 
ceased sending poison to China the 
Chinese government would certain- 
ly take measures to prevent its 
people from providing poison for 
themselves. 
me a letter 
views fully. 


He promised to write 
to London stating his 


The result of the three interviews 
is to myself extremely satisfactory. 
Whilst the cautious procedure that 
I had suggested is not approved 
by the Chinese ministers, who pro- 
bably feel that it would be im- 
practicable to devise a plan of 
gradual suppression in China, they 
all ask for the much more drastic 
measure of immediate stoppage of 
the import from India. I entertain 
great hope that, in the present 
condition of public opinion in the 
United Kingdom, this request, 
coming as it does from the most 
authoritative exponents of Chinese 
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official opinion, will be granted ; 
indeed it is hard to see how it can 
be refused, seeing that the states- 
men of both parties in England 
have committed themselves public- 
ly to the position that China has 
only to ask for the suppression 
of the trade, and it will at once be 
accorded. Still our dependence 


will, I trust, never be placed on 
popular sentiment or on official 
declarations, but on Him who 


works in His own way to bring 
about His purposes of love towards 
the nations of the earth. 

I ask your missionary readers 
to make known to the Chinese 
Christians who have been joining 
in the prayer that these interviews 
might be accorded me, and that 
the result might be satisfactory, 
how graciously our prayer-hear- 
ing God has listened to their cry, 
so that they may join in thanks- 
giving to Hisname. And I would 
further ask that both missionaries 
and native Christians will continue 
instant in prayer that the workers 
in this cause may be guided in all 
their future movements, and that 
China may speedily be delivered 
from the curse of the opium traffic. 

Yours truly, 
Josern G. ALEXANDER, 
TTon. Sec 


i} 


i) 

Socrely for ve Supypre ssion 
aa ny 

of the Opium Trade. 


MissionARY PERILS. 


To the 


“Tor CHixnese Recorver.” 


Editor of 


Shaowu, Foochow, 7th June, 1894, 


Dear Sir: Last March Mrs. W. 
and myself had an experience with 
a Chinese crowd that was pretty 
nearly a mob. We had come toa 
remote mountain village, where two 
inquirers, a youth of about twenty 
and his mother, resided. The peo- 
ple are poor and hard-working, but 
ignorant and very superstitious 5 
many of them are vegetarians. 








302 THE 
Among them resides a Tao-sz, who 
seems to have great influence over 
his neighbors. Last autumn the 
youth above mentioned, on a dare 
from other youths, took a small 
public idol in his hands, turned 
it upside down and threw dirt in 
its face. This made a little talk, 
and the Tao-sz offered to perform 
purifying ceremonies if the youth 


would pay him 400 cash. This 
he refused to do. Jast winter 
a plague carried off a number 


of cattle, and the ‘'ao-sz gave a 
response by the Kiang-ki, or Chi- 
nese planchette, as from the idol, 
to the effect that turning him 
upside down had confused his mind, 
and throwing dirt in his eyes had 
blinded him, and he had fumbled 
on to the cattle. The youth was 


fined ten taels silver. When we 
visited there in Mareh some 
visited there in March some 


immediately showed signs of anger 
at our coming, but nothing would 
probably have transpired had not 
the Tao-sz gone round and stirred 
up the people. Somehow the 
people of all this region have been 
deluded into the belief that we 
can see into the ground, and that 
the object of our tours is to spy 
things in the earth and carry them 
off to the great damage of the 
* Feng-shuei”. The fact that Mrs, 
W. carried a hand bag, and the 
little incident of her plucking a 
twig from an evergreen tree, were 
magnified into proof of our designs 
on their ‘“‘ Pao-pei Tung-si*”. A 
crowd, said to number two hundred, 
were gathered at the ancestral tem- 
ple, and gave the youth a pounding 

fortunately not inflicting serious 
injury—-and then the gong was 
beaten, and they came for us. A 
few furious ones talked of killing, 
and one man harangued the crowd 
in favor of seizing and holding us 
for heavy ransom, but the main 
portion demanded only that we 
leave at once. As it was now 
dark, in a wild mountain region, 
and five miles to the nearest tavern, 

* Treasures. 
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we mildly but persistently pro- 


tested against such a demand. 
The twig was restored to them, 


and after perhaps half an hour’s 
besiegement we were left alone. 
The means used of God for disper- 
sing the mob were a singular illus- 
tration of their credulity. There 
were two villages about a quarter 
of a mile apart; we were at the 
smaller one, and a few men from the 
larger one were present, and they 
were on the point of going to beat 
the gong and bring reinforcements 
from their village, when a man 
who was carrying luggage for us 
told them that I was of high 
rank—*‘' Interviewing the magis- 
trate greater by three grades,” and 
they had better keep out of the 
muss. They took his advice, and 
at this the crowd began to get 
alarmed, and gradually melted 
away. In this “ Demetrius” and 
“Simon Magus” combined we find 
one source of the hostility of the 
Chinese to us and our work, 

The hostility of the literati 1s 
often not unlike that of the 'T'ao-sz 
mentioned above. Some years ago 
a Consul at Foochow, when in cor- 
respondence with the Provincial 
Governor in regard to a case of 
hostile interference with mission- 
aries, put the question to him, 
“Why is it that the literati are 
so hostile to the missionaries ” ? 
He replied ‘that the scholars were 
accustomed to regard the common 
people almost as their beasts of 
burden, and to be treated with the 
greatest respect by them, but that 
just so soon as a tan embraced 
Christianity he ceased to reverence 
the literati’, There is truth in 
this, and some of the blame of 
it may lie with us. -But the li- 
terati themselves are mainly the 


ones at fault. They possess 
neither the intelligence nor the 


morals necessary to command the 
respect of any one whose heart has 
been renewed by the Holy Spirit. 
I have had the opportunity to hear 
often the talks of a converted 








TAd4. } 


Sieu-ts‘ai addressed to heathen 
audiences, and in showing up to 
them the delusions under which 
they are laboring he makes some 
queer confessions. Dut it isa fact 
observable the world over that the 


more men are intrinsically un- 
deserving of respect the more 
strenuously they cling to those 


outward distinctions of rank, &e., 


which among the unregenerate 
command respect, regardless of 
worth. But no theory will ade- 


quately account for the slanders 
against us and hostility to us, 
that leaves Satan out of the account; 
as well leave the moon out of 
account in explaining the tides. 


J. BE. Wanker 


ENCOURAGING 
Editor of 


WORDS 
To the 


‘Thr Chinese RECORDER 


DEAK Sir: Knowing how often 
those engaged in “the Master’s ” 


work in the vast empire are dis- 
couraged by small results after 
much seed sowing would you allow 
me through Tne Recorpder to put 
before them an incident which 
happened last year on board ship, 
as I believe it will be to many of 
them a much comfort, 
clearly showing, as it does, that 
Christian influences are surely if 
slowly entering deeply into many 
native hearts. 

In the early part of last year I 
joined a vessel at Shanghai as 
second officer, and after having 
found my room proceeded, with the 
assistance of the mess-room boy, to 
unpack my chest. Whilst the boy 
arranged clothes, ete., I was busy 
tacking up some texts, firmly be- 
lieving that the best thing to do 
first on joining a new ship. Whilst 
thus engaged the boy drew my 
attention by exclaiming: “ You 
read him”? Turning round I found 
he had just unpacked my Bible. 
“Yes,” I replied, “TI read him.” 


source of 
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He then quietly placed the Bible 
on the desk saying: “ Very glad 
you come this side. You no kiek 
hoy ! 

That boy had evidently at some 
time been near Christian influence 
with opportunity of observing peo- 
ple who read their Bibles, and his 
had of such a 
character as to give him confidence 
in assuming that a person who 
carried a Bible and read it would 
not kick hoy. 

Not having been long in China 
his remark surprised me, but T also 
felt real pleased. What others 
may think I do not know, but for 
my own part, if that boy’s state- 
ment was not a testimony, well 
then I never heard one 


observations been 


4 CORRECTION 
To the Fidite: of 
“Tie Crinese Recorder.” 


Dear Sir: I have only just had 
brought to my attention the review 
by D. N. L. of Mr. Jackson’s book 
on Philippians noticed in the March 
number. I would like to make a 
remark or two on the review. D. 
N. L. regrets a lack of homiletical 
suggestions in the book, because he 
thinks all commentaries in China 
should have them. This is amusing. 
The title of the book reviewed is 
Ewegetical Notes, and the book is 
criticised, because it does not con- 
tain something else. I think it is 
a credit to the book that it sticks 
to its subject. It is a book of 
exegetical notes, and not of every- 
thing else that might be brought, 
regardless of the title, within the 
covers of a book. 

The next point shows that D. N. 
L. has not read the book he ecri- 
ticises, He says that Ling-hwen 
for soul is discarded. On a single 
leaf I noticed the very term several 
times. Anyone who reads the book 
will see that Ling-hwen is used 
frequently for soul. Then D.N.L, 
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proceeds to say that the author is 
the 
the book before passing such severe 


narrow, Let reviewer read 
opinions. 

The autho is also reproved for 
teaching the old heresy (') of tricho 
tomy, Should not spirit and soul 
be distinguished in Chinese? We 
have the separate words in English, 
and in the Greek mrevua and Woy), 
and in Chinese Shen and Ling-hwen. 
Are the soul and spirit the same ? 
If so what is the ineaning of Heb. 
iv., 12% We have 
fine distinctions, but 
nevertheless 


several 
real 
Paul is not uselessly 
trutological, r. Thes. : ae 23 shows 
the same distinction. But T will 
not diseuss this theory with D. N. 
L., but simply state that Mr. Jack- 
on is following in apostolicai foot- 
steps when he uses Shen and Ling 
when for spirit and soul. If D.N. 
L. has a quarrel it is not with Mr. 
Jackson but with Paul. 


there 


Ones 


9. D... fi 

understood. I 
meaning out of 
Will D. N. L. 
deny that love exists as an es- 
sence? Will he deny that God is 
love? His comment would show 
that he had not grasped the situa- 
tion. 


The comment to i., 
has evidently not 
cannot get any 
his translation. 


In the matter of the last para- 
graph we have an expression of 
D, N. L.’s opinion and choice. It 
differs from that of Mr. Jackson’s, 
but one may be the 
other. 


as good as 

It is a pity that the book under 
notice has not been reviewed ; it 
deserves a review, and _ criticism 
based on a knowledge of the book 
will be welcomed. Such a note as 
is presented to us by D. N. L. is 
worthless and conveys false impres- 
sions. 


I an, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


Epwarp 8S. LITTLE 
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IN MEMORIAM 
To the 


Kidlitor of 


“The Coinesk Recorder.” 


London Mission, Waechany, May 29, ISO. 
Dear Sin: Many of the readers of 
the Rercorper will have voticed 
in last month’s issue the notice 


hoth of the marriage and of the 
death of my brother, the late Mr. 
Walford Hart, of the 
don Mission, Chuny-king, 
though his time 


James Lon- 


Al 
of service in China 


was but short there 


are many who 

will remember him, both out here 
in China anc at home in Eneland. 
Before he left home tor the 
foreign mission field he had been 


practising for some time in London 
He was in the habit 
of devoting all his spare time to 
work for Christ, and 
happier than when 
bring some of the 


asa solicitor, 
was never 

seeking to 
lost ones for 
whom the Saviour died to know of 
His love and His salvation. 

His faithfulness to his Master 
was a strong characteristic feature 
in his Christian life. 

Not only when engaged in ae- 
tual mission work but when 
busy with the duties of his pro- 
fession did he recognize the claims 
of Christ as the Lord of all his 
talents and of all his time. More 
than one client that dealt with him 
will remember the earnest words, 
tender but firm, that were spoken 
to him by my brother in some 
convenient season chosen for the 
purpose. 


le 
also 


Two or three years ago he gave 
up a promising opening in his 
profession as he wanted to keep 
himself free for evangelistic work, 
and especially for work in the 
foreign tield, and when at last the 
way was made clear he offered 
himself to the London Missionary 
Society for work in China. 

In the autumn of 1892 he was 
sent out to Chung-king, and arrived 
there after a ship wreck, which cost 
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him the loss of most of his personal 
woods. 

During his residence in Chune- 
king he devoted his energies to the 
study of the language, and made, 
according to all accounts, very ra- 
pid progress, but he threw 
himself, heart and soul, into the 
arduous labours of a true evangel- 
ist among people of «a strange 
tongue. In all such mission work 
he was in his element. 


also 


One who knew him well writes: 
One creat thing I always rejoiced 
that he 
to vet among the people and shew 
with Whethe: 
going to the bedside of patients in 
the 


to see in him was wished 


his oneness them 


ward, or erossing the river by 


Our 


St, Johi’s Gospel in the Ningpo dialect. 
tev. H. Jenkins. 


Colloquial versions of Holy Serip- 
ture undoubtedly have their uses. 


Nowhere has this faet been more 
fully -recognised than at Ningpo, 
where for many years two collo- 


quial versions of the New Testa- 
ment and sundry portions of the 
Old Testament, in the Roman 
character, have been largely used, 
both by the missionaries and by 
the native Christians. Hitherto, 
however, though the advisability 


of the step has been not infre- 
quently discussed, no portions of 
the Bible in the local dialect have 


been published in Chinese charac- 
ter. Mr. Jenkins has now taken 
the matter in hand and has pub- 
lished an edition of St. John’s 
Gospel in this form. On taking up 
the book we expected to find that 
he had transferred one of the 
existing versions from the Roman 
into the Chinese character but on 
examination this proved not to be 
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ferry-boat instead of engaging a 
separate boat for himself, he shew- 
ed that love which constrained him 
to come out to This 
naturally the 


the Chinese 
endeared him to 
people about us.” 

There are many at Chung-king 
who feel that by his death, ftollow- 
ing so sadly upon his marriage, 
they been deprived of a 
loving, Christ-like, devoted fellow 
labourer, one whose life seemed full 
We 
are sure, however, that for him it is 
indeed true that “he dead 
yet speaketh.” 


have 


of hope and of rich promise. 


being 


1 aim, Yours faithfully, 


S. Lavineron Harr. 


Cable. 


the case. We have a new translation 
before us, regret to say 
that that the old is 
better. Whilst the translation has 


and we 
we consider 


not succeeded in giving a truer 
representation of the sense of the 


text 
have done, his version is marred by 
what appears to be a ad- 
herence to the idiom of the Eng- 
lish Bible, the result of which is 
to render the translation unplea- 
sant to the Chinese ear, and we 
fear in many places unintelligible. 
It may well be considered doubtful 
whether in a district where the 
idiom is so near to that of the man- 
darin dialect it is desirable to 
print a local version in the charac- 
ter, but if it be desirable it would 
certainly seem to be expedient to 
take one of the existing local 
versions for the purpose rather 
than add to the perplexity of the 
native Christians by giving them 
yet another independent transla- 
tion, J 


sacred than his predecessors 


close 
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Hanlin Papers. Second Series. Pp. 427. 
By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., 
Peking. For sale at the Mission Press. 
Price $1.00 to missionaries. 

Dr. Martin is so well known for 
his ability and thoroughness that 
we need only mention the name of 
the book and its contents to ensure 
its purchase by a large number of 
readers. Its contents are: 

I. Chinese History, a study. 

Il. History of China viewed from 
the Great Wall. 

[Il. Tartar Tribes in Ancient 
China. 

[V. A Hero of the Three King- 
doms. 

V. International Law in Ancient 
China. 

VI. Diplomaey in Ancient China. 

Vil. Notes on the Confueian 
Apocrypha, 

VIII, Plato and Confueius, a 
eoineidence, 

IN. The Cartesian Philo iophy 
before Deseartes, 

X. Chinese Ideas on the Inspira- 
tion of their Sacred Books. 

XI. Stages of Religious Thought 
in China. 

XTT. Buddhism a_ preparation 
for Christianity. 

XIIL. Native Tract Literature 
of China. 

XTV. The Worship of Ancestors, 

XV. The Emperor at the Altar 
of Heaven. 

XVI. A Pilgrimage to the Tomb 
of Confucius. 

XVII. The Lusiad or Opening 
of the East. 

XVILI. Three Famous Inscrip- 
tions. 

The subjects discussed are the 
result of careful research into the 
vast store-houses of Chinese litera 
ture. On most of the subjects dis- 
cussed we have no higher authority 
living. Students will therefore find 
the book of very great service. Be- 
sides, as the chapters were the re- 
sult of leisure studies extending 
over many years they will be of 
greater value than anything hastily 
written to complete a volume, 
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iia Fa MEM. By Rev. Samuel B. Drake, 
English Baptist Mission, Shantung. 


The leading idea of this book is 
to set forth the conditions in which 
our Lord carried on His ministry 
by giving a summary of “the ori- 
gin and growth of institutions, 
laws, parties customs, ete, men- 
tioned in the four Gospels.” 

“The information contained in 
each chapter is given in connection 
with some particular incident in 
the life of Jesus, and the passage 
or passages of Scripture, in which 
the incident is recorded, is men- 
tioned underneath the heading of 
each chapter. 

By adopting this plan the book 
serves the purpose of a Bible dic- 
tionary as regards the subjects 
treated as well as a commentary 
on the selected passages of Nerip- 
ture 

CONTENTS, 


1. The Temple, what it was to 
the Jews. 2. The High Priesthood. 
3. Teaching of Jesus and the Jews 
on the Kingdom of Heaven. 4. 
Entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 5, 
Feast of Passover: Jesus cleanses 
the Temple. 6. Differences  be- 
tween Jews and Samaritans. 7. 
Jesus heals Nobleman’s Son ; Signs 
from Heaven, 8 Synagogues. 9. 
The Acceptable Year of the Lord. 
10. Christ contrasted with the 
Scribes. Ll. Casting out Devils; 
Jesus and Jews contrasted. 12. 
Healing Lepers, Law of Leprosy. 
13. The Sect of the Pharisees. 14. 
Rules of Membership. 15, Phari- 
saical Washings. 16. Pharisees, 
their treatment of Publicans. 17, 
Pharisees and Fasting. 18. Phavi- 
sees and Prayers. 19, 20 and 21. 
Moses, Pharisees and Jesus on the 
Sabbath, 22. Herodians. 23. Seet 
of the Sadducees, 24 Sadducees 
and the Resurrection. The Le- 
virate Law. 25. Sadducees and 
Pharisees demand signs from Hea- 
ven. 26. The Sanhedrin. 27. The 
four Judges of Jesus. 28. The 
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Trial and Condemnation of Jesus, 
questions raised and different ac- 
counts harmonized.” 

This book contains in small com- 
pass much valuable material for 
assisting native pastors, evangel- 
ists and the more _ intelligent 
Christians to better understand the 
Gospel history and especially the 
growing and ceaseless antogonism 
to Christ and His work. 

Every book that aidsin a clearer 
understanding of the religious be- 
lief and practice of the Jews at the 
time Christ lived on earth is a 
valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of China. The man who 
understands his Bible thoroughly 
and yields his heart and life to its 
teachings is the highest style of 
man. 


This book contains 98 double 
pages. It is printed in excellent 


style and can be obtained at the 

Presbyterian Mission Press at cost 

price, Viz . 14 cents per copy. 
Hunter Coraert. 


EDUCATION IN HONGKONG. 


The Educational Report for 1893, E. 
J. Kitel, Ph.D. (Tub.), Inspector of 
Scheols and Head of the Education 
Department (Hongkong). 

The island colony of Hongkong 
is doubly fortunate in having for 
the superintendent of its educational 
interests so eminent and energetic 
aman as Dr. Eitel. Its residents, 
whether of occidental or oriental 
origin, are much to be congratulated, 
both on the past progress of the 
schools under his direction and 
upon the highly satisfactory condi- 
tion to which his labors have 
brought them up to the present. 

The existence in the East of so 
thorough a system of public educa- 
tion is a luminous fact that should 
be of great interest and encourage- 
ment to educationists everywhere ; 
while to the community of Shanghai, 
which in many other respects is the 
leading foreign settlement in these 
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“ends of the earth,” it may well 
constitute a pattern and a stimulus. 

Dr. Eitel’s report should be 
studied in its entirety if the full 
advantage of its facts and figures is 
to be grasped, Though dealing 
largely—one may say chiefly—with 
statistics it is none the less inter- 
esting and all the more valuable ; 
since in any school system figures 
which “do not lie” form the best 
exponents of results. 

We cannot enter into all the 
details of this exhaustive docu- 
ment. Let a_ brief synopsis of the 
contents suttice. 

The schools under the Education 
Department of Hongkong are of 
two kinds—-Governinentschools and 
Grant-in-Aid schools. Besides these 
there are Kai-fong, or Chinese 
schools, which are not under direct 
foreign supervision, and sundry un- 
classed schools, public and private, 
that are under European manage- 
ment, 

A special ‘school attendance 
otticer” having been appointed to 
assist the inspector, the latter is 
wble to keep a complete and accurate 
record of all the schools. From the 
labors of that officer, who is daily 
occupied in visiting the towns and 
villages of the colony, applying 
moral suasion to vagrant children 
and their parents and keeping a 
register of attendance, a certain 
amount of increase in the school 
population has resulted. The great- 
er part of the notable increase, 
however, is due to improved me- 
thods of registration. 

For 1893 the net increase in the 
number of pupils was 329; the 
normal increase of 595 in the Grant- 
in-Aid schools being offset by an ab- 
normal decrease of 356 pupils, due 
to the closing of a number of 
government schools, 

Of the total number of children 
(12,123) attending schools during 
the year, one-half were in the 102 
Grant-in-Aid schools, nearly one- 
fifth in the twenty-four government 
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schools, more than one-fifth in the 
144 Kai-fong schools, and the re- 
mainder in the unelassed schools. 

Children attending the Grant-in- 
Aid schools, which are under the 
control of various missionary socie- 
ties, Huropean and American, re- 
ceive a Christian education ; those 
in the government schools in 
which, with the exception of Vic- 
toria College and Girls’ Central 
School, free tuition is given, get 
merely secular instruction, 

Besides the lessons in English 
which are given in some of the 
schools, an absolutely free educa- 
tion in this language is offered by 
seven missionary schools and five 
of those supported wholly by the 


government. Free tuition in Chi- 


nese is furnished by nearly one 
hundred schools. 
In the matter of expense the 


amount paid by the government in 
1893 was 879,413.84, less school 
fees received, $12,683.06, making a 
net expenditure of 866,730.84. If 
it were not that ‘comparisons are 
odious” a pertinent question just 
at this point would be, “ How much 
does the Municipality of Shanghai 
expend for the education of its 
children, native and foreign ?” 

Rigorous efforts toward retrench- 
ment were made by the inspector 
at. the request of the government, 
and these resulted in a saving (2) of 
about seven thousand dollars, but, 
as Dr. Mitel very wisely says, in- 
crease of expenditure is unavoid- 
able in the long run, as_ schools 
must multiply and expand in pro- 
portion to the natural increase of 
the population. 

At the risk of making this re- 
view lengthy and perhaps 
tedious, we venture to give the 
following extracts, as they bear 
upon a very important branch of 
the general subject of education :— 


too 


“Tn former times the most 
abnormal feature of the educa- 
tional condition of the colony 


was the general neglect of female 
education. But since [for] the last 
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ten years a steady improvement 
has taken place in this respect in 
those schools which are under the 
supervision of the Kducational De- 
partment. ‘The steady increase in 
the proportion of girls is a most 
cheering fact, as it nolds ont a 
definite prospect of our attaining 


soon to a normal condition in this 
respect.” 

After giving comparative statis- 
tics on this point, the report goes 
on to say: ‘The foregoing figures 
prove conclusively that the gradual 
expansion of female education in 
the colony ts principally due to the 
and 10 the 
agency of local MLISSTONS (italics by 
reviewer), and that the only class 
of schools which still exhibit shame- 
ful apathy in relation to 
interests of education 


Grant-in-Aid seheme 


the 


female are 


the native Kai-fong schools, which 
are inaccessible to stimulation on 
the part of the Mducation Depart- 


ment.” 

A powerful argument this in 
favor both of missions and of state 
education. 

Noting that, in future, Victoria 
College and Girls’ Central School 
are to be known respectively as 
Qnueen’s College and Belilios’ Public 
School, we close this review by 
commending a careful perusal of the 
able inspector's report to all who 
any interest in educational af- 
and especially to those whose 
prospective life and welfare are 
bound up with the future destiny 
of Shanghai. 


take 
fairs, 


W. B. Bonnett. 


The Slory of James Gilmour and the 
Mongol Mission, by Mrs. Bryson, of 
Tientsin. London: The Sunday School 


Union, 57 and 59 Ludg&te Hill, E. C. 

Some of our readers as they open 
this little book wiil see the face of 
a dearly loved friend and realize 
from their own personal experience 
the truth Mrs. Bryson utters in the 
preface that ‘Gilmour was a man 
most loved and honored by those 
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who knew him best. To fellow- 
workers his life was ever an in- 
spiration.” We do not wonder that 
the Mongols on hearing of his death 
were bowed down as with a great 
personal sorrow, or that grown up 
Christian men among them “ burst 
into tears and sobbed like children.” 
For few indeed of even “ missionary 
heroes can show such a record of 
suffering, trial and solitude bravely 
and joyfully borne for Jesus’ sake ” 
as this life of James Gilmour brings 
before us. 

The work in Mongolia, to which 
he devoted his life, was begun by 
the London Missionary Society in 
L817. Messrs. Stallybrass and 
Swan were permitted to translate 
the Bible into the language of the 
people and to rejoice over a few faith- 
ful converts to the Truth before 
they received the Imperial sentence 
of banishment from the country, 
and twenty-five years later this 
young man, who felt ‘‘he had been 
saved to save,” by the fireside of 
Mrs. Swan (who was the only sur- 
vivor of these early workers in 
Mongolia), received his Master's 
call and gladly answered’: ‘“ Here 
am I; send me.” 

A month after he reached North 
China there occurred the terrible 
massacre of ‘Tientsin, and fearing 
war might break out and delay his 
departure for Mongolia he started 
immediately, and with bnt “ one or 
two Mongol sentences he bravely 
faced the desert solitudes ”’ in com- 
pany with some Russian merchants. 

Now began this life of “day and 
night marches across the vast de- 
solate desert;”” nights in Mongol 
tents or wretched Chinese inns, 
cooking his own porridge and tea 
“if the fire was good and the wind 
not too high,” until in Sept., 1870, 
he settled down in Kiachta to the 
study of the language. He wrote 
of this as a time of great loneliness 
and suffering, but intense yearning 
for souls filled his heart throngh 
all these lonely months, and a 
colleague writing of him years after 
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says: “ Idoubt ifeven Paul endured 
more for Christ than did James 
Gilmour. I doubt too if Christ 
ever received from human hands 
or hearts more loving service.” His 
attack upon the language was very 
characteristic of the man, and we 
feel a real admiration for that 
“conscientious old soul” who was 
both his host and teacher. Tittle 
wonder was it that when he found 
the “four graves” and the ‘few 
converts” of those early days of 
mission work his soul was fired 
afresh with love for the Morigols. 

In Chap. VI Mrs. Bryson gives 
an amusing incident illustrating 
his manner of overcoming difficul- 
ties. He was a stranger to the 
saddle, but deliberately arranged 
for a horseback journey of two 
hundred miles across the dangerous 
desert, and “at the end found of 
course that this difficulty had 
vanished forever.” 

In the chapter—“ A Missionary 
Romance ”—we see him waiting for 
his bride in his “ rusty overcoat” 
and ‘large woollen comforter,” but 
together they go forth to endure 
hardness, and for a few years he is 
not alone. A true helpmeet proved 
this woman, who went in loving 
ministry to Mongol tents and 
Chinese homes, braving danger and 
loneliness, privation and exposure 
that she might carry to them the 
message of Good Tidings. 

After a few years she “ fell asleep 
in Jesus,” and again this worker 
was left solitary. He ministered 
to both the bodies and souls of the 
people, and around his “ medicine 
stand” gathered day after day 
hundreds, who soon learned to love 
and trust him. At this time many 
trials pressed heavily upon him, 
andhe writes: ‘“ If amenities about 
mission mattters were the only 
things that troubled me I could 
not stand it. But I am like the 
horse coupers in Scotland who, 
when a horse falls lame of one foot, 
insert a pea under the shoe of the 
other, so that both feet are set to 
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the ground alike. So I think God 
has just allowed this trouble of the 
Mission to come upon me to lessen 
the burden of other trials through 
which Iam passing.” Again he says: 

“Tf the story of a Christian 
man’s life is told all his mistakes 
should be written down too; any 
defects of character noted, and the 
sorrows and trials which shadowed 
his path, should all be sketched. 
Otherwise you lose sight of the 
lesson God intended to work out 
in His servant’s life through these 
chastisements and miss the oppor- 
tunity of benefiting other Christians 
by the complete history of His 
dealings with one of His people. 
That was the way the historians 
of the Bible set to work; we are 
not likely to improve upon their 
methods.” 

Many of our readers whose 
children are far away in England 
or the U. S. will appreciate the 
following : 

“It seems to me this matter of 
the children’s welfare is one we must 
just exercise faith about, looking 
upon our separation from them at 
times as one of the necessary condi- 
tions of missionary life. Look at 
my own boys; the first holidays, 
and second, I think, they had no 
invitations, and had just to remain 
at school. Since then they have had 
several invitations at each vacation. 
We must have faith that what is 
best for the children’s real welfare 
will be given them.” 

For many years he made total 
abstinence from wine and tobacco 
a condition of Church membership, 
and though later he changed his 
views somewhat in deference to 
fellow-workers, was he not even 
in this building on the true founda- 
tion? He was out and out in all 
he believed and did, as witnesses 
the following :— 

“We came back through the 
robber-infested district. After all 
I had said about God I was 
ashamed to avoid it by going round, 
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and went straight through it.” 
As to wearing the native dress he 
says: “| have tried both ways and 
my opinion now is that it is im- 
possible for an European to bring 
himself permanently down to the 
level of the Chinese or Mongol 
poor. <As long as you have a 
change of clothing you are in their 
eyes a well-to-do man, in easy cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, though I 
retain the Chinese dress, it is for 
convenience, and not with the hope 
of bringing myself down to their 
level.” 

Just before his last illness he 
seemed far better in health than 
formerly, and referring to it to a 
friend he said: ‘‘I don’t carry my 
own cares now; I roll them all 
off npon the Lord. Once I used 
to carry all the burdens myself; it 
makes all the difference.” 

But this was only the getting 
ready for heaven. Eternity was 
about to dawn upon this faithful 
worker. He had said: “ Our life 
here is a training for life and work 
there ;” andagain, ‘‘ lam persuaded 
that God will see to it that we are 
prepared for what He is preparing 
for us there,” and now he was to 
prove the faithfulness of Him who 
was able to keep that which He 
had committed to Him. <A sudden 
illness, and he too “quietly fell 
asleep.” 

We think that Mrs. Bryson has 
told the story of this life in the 
simple way he would have wished 
it told. 

After speaking of the three little 
Churches he gathered, and the 
thousands who heard the Gospel 
from his lips, she closes her nar- 
rative with these words :— 

“And the full harvést is not yet 5 
only the day shall reveal the ex- 
tent of the work which the Lord 
of the vineyard has pleased to per- 
form through the hands of a 
servant so wholly consecrated, so 
faithful and loyal as James Gil- 
mour.” M. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE §S. D. K. 


1. R {- HB. An Oleo of Religious 
Illustrations, by Rev. Young J. 
Allen, LL.D., being allegorical 
stories very suitable in assisting 
native preachers to illustrate va- 
rious phases of Christian trath and 
for interesting and instracting 
general readers. In Easy Weén-li. 
American Mission Press. Price 10 
cents. 

2. B al HT ¥é. Agricultural 
Chemistry, by Rev. W. P. Bentley, 
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shews that by a scientific study of 
agriculture the earth can be made 
to produce much more than with- 
out that study. In Easy Wen-li. 
Amer. Mission Press. Price 3 cents. 

3. and 4. There are also new edi- 
tions of Dr. Williamson’s Natural 


Theology (# 94 #& JR) and of his 
Life of Christ (Jk # FE FR) just 
published. 

Trmoray Ricwarp, 


Hon. 


ss 
Seeretitry. 


— — > 


Fpitorial Comment. 


WeE regret that in spite of in- 
this present number 4 
pages have been obliged to 
leave out some interesting items of 
Missionary News, as well as notices 
of Annual Reports, for which we are 
much indebted. 


creasing 


we 


WeE notice the sudden death of 
Rev. A. Dowsley, formerly of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, 
Ichang, now for several years living 
in Campbellsford, Ontario. Next 
month we hope to give a notice of 
of his life and work. 


THe many friends of Mrs, L. H. 
Gulick, who has been residing in 
Myazaki, Japan, for some time, 
will be surprised and pained to 
learn of her death on June 14th. 
She had been attacked with a 
trouble, which it was feared might 
prove fatal, on May 27th, and after 
about two weeks it was decided 
to remove her to Osaka for better 
treatment. She died, however, on 
the way, and was carried to Kobe, 
where the body lies with those of 
Father Peter Gulick and Mother 
Gulick, at rest after the labors of 
a busy life. 


Just before going to press we 
received a note from Dr. Martin 
from Yokohama dated 18th June, 
in which he says: “On arriving 
here I consulted an eminent spe- 





cialist, and as he could not at once 
make up his mind what to do I 
have waited here till now. Rest 
and change have wrought favorably, 
and he says that the operation, 
if any should be required, will not 
be as serious as he at first imagin- 
ed. I shall continue in this region 
eight weeks longer.” All will re- 
joice with us in this good news, 
and we trust that succeeding events 
will be even more re-assuring. 


THE most prominent topic of 
interest to Christian workers in 
and around Shanghai, and one of 
importance to our brethren and 
sisters, both young and old, native 
and foreign, all over China, has 
been the first annual meeting and 
convention of the ‘ United Society 
of Christian Endeavor for China,” 
held in Shanghai, June 25rd to 
25th. As is perhaps already well 
known this Society was formed 
last year for the ‘ purpose of en- 
couraging and assisting in the 
formation of local societies wher- 
ever practicable, and in every way 
possible to develop and conserve 
all elements of power that may be 
utilized for the glory of Christ 
and the more speedy coming of His 
Kingdom.” 

+ 


WHILST not wishing to anticipate 
the published report which will 
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present inspiring figures and be 
enriched with helpful papers we 
may mention that in every way 
the convention wasa success. The 
delegates, both foreign and native, 
and of both sexes, helped to stimu- 
late the Shanghai Endeavorers, 
and doubtless will carry away 
much blessing to their homes and 
work in North, South and West. 
The consecration meeting, when 
fully 500 people were crowded into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was sufficient of itseif to inspire 
contidence in the movement and 
lead to more consecrated devotion 
to the work. The spirit of thank- 
fulness which characterised the 
meetings reached the climax on 
Monday evening, when after hear- 


ing the reports from the field, 
showing 1017 members, “ Praise 


God from whom all blessings flow,” 
was heartily sung by Chinese and 
foreigners. 
x * x 

BROTHERLY harmony, healthy in- 
dependence and conscientious ad- 
herence to right principles charac- 
terised the business meetings. We 
trust that the good resolutions which 
were passed will not be forgotten, 
but that their being carried into 
effect in the best possible way and 
in the earliest possible time will 
tend to the efficiency of the work 
of the local societies, the birth of 
other branches, and the general 
perfecting of the central organiza- 
tion. Were we to recal some of 
the impressions of the convention 
that have been most helpful to us 
some of the first would he the 
added sense of the value of organ- 
ization, as shown in the notable 
manner in which united Christian 
effort is helping in building up the 
Kingdom of God. Then, too, we 
realised what a fact the superna 
tural is in our lives, energizing and 
purifying ; as one speaker remind- 
ed us, ‘Christ died for us; we are 
to live for Him.’ Then, “being 
and doing like Christ,” we are in 
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ject of foot-binding. 
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touch with the great characteristic 
of that wider Christian Endeavor, 
which is the inspiring power in all 
that is making for the uplift of 
our world. 
¥ . x 

WHAT's inaname? Nota little, 
one would have thought from the 
manner in which the Chinese for 
Christian Endeavor was discussed 
both in Committee and by the 
Convention during the late meetings 
in Shanghai. The following terms 
have used by the various 
organizations thus far, north and 
south: Mien-li Hwui ( fh, iB tr). 
Mien-shen Hwui ( te 4), Ku-li 
Hwui (Be ih fF) aud Mien-shi-kiu- 
chu Hwui (wy Be x HE FF). While 
no one of them is without objec - 
tions (just as the term “ Endea- 


been 


vor” in English has been objected 
to) yet the title Ki-toh-t‘u Mien- 


li Hwui (+ SE ti: ih fia) @ ) was 
at last adopted by a large ma- 
jority as being the nearest’ trans- 
lation yet offered, and on the whole 
the least objectionable. It is sin 
cerely to be hoped that all will see 
their way clear to adopt this 
designation for the Society, what- 
ever may have been one’s individual 
preferences, and that usage and 
association may yet make it all to 
us in China that ‘ Christian Endea 
vor” means to many hundreds of 
thousands in other lands. ‘ Now I 
beseech you brethren, by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you.” 


We are glad to notice the in 
ereased interest that is being 
shown in many places.in the sub 
We see from 
the last issue of Woman's Work that 
an extra No. of that magazine is 
soon to be published, in which this 
matter and the opium question are 
to receive special attention. An 


incident las just come to ow 
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knowledge of a young man who 
was educated abroad and who on 
returning home refused to marry 
the girl his parents had selected for 
him for the that she had 
small feet. The young lady hear 
ing of his objections immediately 
went to work to restore her feet to 


reason 


their natural size, even stufting 
cotton into the toes of her shoes to 
insure the proper shape. This 
looks as if the reform we wish to 


see would be greatly hastened and 
strengthened by a proper under- 
standing of the subject and strong 
influence against it on the part of 
the men, both old and young. We 
hope all teachers in the mission 
schools for Joys are having — this 
matter on their hearts. It is right 
teaching of Christian principles 
ind love for the doing of God’s will 
that will carry this matter, as well 
as all others, to its right issue. 

Simple neglect of any teaching 
on this subject may delay for many 
years the loosening of the heavy 
chains of this evil custom. 





For the benefit of our brethren 
presently home on furlough we 
would pass on some thoughts given 
utterance to some months ago by il 
pastor in the home lands with re- 
gard to what the friends like to 
hear from missionaries. First of 
all facts are called for; statistics 
are eloquent. An ardent friend of 
one mission Board was converted 
to foreign missions by a map shew 
ing the millions in darkness com 
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pared with the few who have the 
light of the Gospel 

Friends at home like to hear the 
first personal pronoun. Paul used 
it with great emphasis and effect 
on his return from missionary la 


bors. “There is no egotism in 
it. Personal experiences, personal 


blessings, difliculties, triumphs—the 
story of these from an ambassador 
of Jesus Christ is edifying. What 
has God done for the Inissionary ? 
what has God done through him ? 
Has he any testimony to bear as to 
the rewards of his calling ?” 

Then, too, young Christians 
ought to be affectionately and earn 
estly invited to this noble work 
The pastor cannot urge it as the 
missionary can. Again “ we like to 
hear the ring of the old Gospel all 
through a missionary address ; 
something of the spirit which 
burned in our Saviour’s heart when 
He said, ‘The Son of man is come 
to seek and save that which was 
lost.2” “We like to be reminded 
lovingly but forcibly of our oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. Our con- 
sciences sleep. What is the ac- 


tual condition of heathen races? 
Never mind their manners and 
customs.” We rejoice in the man- 


ner in which Christians at home 
are impressed by the narratives of 
individual conversions and Pente- 


costal outpourings on heathen 
soil. ‘These rehearsals of what 


God has done are pledges of what 
is to be, and thus the Acts of the 
Apostles is a book to be numbered 
among the major prophecies.” 





Miary of Events 
June, 1894 


11th.—Attack on two lady missionary 
doctors in Canton. We expect to be 
able to give fuller particulars next 
month, 

19th.--The—Chemulpo correspondent 
of the N.-C. vauy News writes :— 





in the Far East. 


**The disturbances of the so-called 
Tong-hak party have led to more serious 
complications than we anticipated. The 
Chinese troops asked for by the Corean 
government encamped to the number 
of 1500 on the west coast, about 100 
miles south of Chemulpo. They did 
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not engage in any conflicts with the 
rebels, as the latter dispersed on hearing 
of the arrival of the troops. The lattet 
left for China yesterday, with the excep- 
tion of 500 who remain in Seoul. 

But since last week the Japanese have 
been sending troops to Corea.  Includ- 
ing the transport which came yester 
day about 5000 have arrived. Of thes« 
1500 are in Seoul and the remainder in 
Chemulpo, quartered among the Japan- 
ese heuses in the Japanese well 
as the foreign settlement. Two more 
transports are expected soon, when it is 
reported they will all go to Seoul, The 
troops are commanded by Major-Gen. 
Oshima. The arrivals include 250 horse 
and a number of guns, with provisions 
and equipments for a three months 
campaign. What it all means no onc 
knows, as the Japanese do not discuss 
the subject. When asked, they reply, it 
is to protect their people, but no one is 
able to see why it requires 6000 or 7000 
troops to protect their people, since there 
is no danger from which to protect them. 
There are eight Japanese men-of-war in 


as 


CHINES 
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port as well as 3 Chinese, 1 Russian, 1 
French and the U. S. flagship. The 
telegraph line to China is reported as 
broken. Large numbers of Chinese are 
leaving for China.” 

30th. —A telegram from Kobe says: 
** There was a severe shock ot earthquake 
ut Yokohama at 2 p.m. to-day, which 
has caused yreat Several 
Japanese were killed. Ut was apparently 
less serious in Tokio. 

30th.—From the cablegram messages 
received from Hongkong during the 
month of June we gather the following : 

Total number of deaths June 2—4, 
174; June 5, 98 (including Capt. G. C. 
Vesey, of the Shropshire Light Infantry, 
who had been cnergetically engaged in 
the work of disinfecting): June 6, 83 
deaths; 7th, 107; Sth, 1; %th—11th, 
258; 12th, $6; 13th, 82; 14th, 84; 15th, 
ol; 16th, 44; 17th, 39; ISth, 323 19th, 
15; 20th, 43; 2st, 39; 22nd, 34; Brd, 
353 24th, 13 (return incomplete) ; 25th, 
29; 26th, 10; 27th, 25; Bth, 13; 2th, 
IS; 30th, 20. 


damave. 


Rissionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 

At T‘ai-no, Anhuei, on May 28th, Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD Ew1rn,C, I. M,, of a daugh- 
ter. Both doing well. 

At Hankow, on the 5th June, the wife 
of Tuomas GriLison, M.B.C.M.. Lon- 
don Mission, of a son. 

At Chefoo, on the 16th June, the wife 
of the Rev. M. Mackenzin, Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, Honan, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Paoning, on Ist May, by the Rev. 
EK. O. Williams,.M.A. and the Rev. 
C. H. Parsons, B. A., H. Frencu Rip- 
LEY, C. I. M., to SARAH QUERRY, of 
same mission. 

AT Chentu, Sz-chuan, May 24th, 1894, 
Omar L. KiLBoRN, M.A., M.D., to 
Retra GirroRv, M.D., both of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission. The 
ceremony was performed at the house 
of Rev. Geo. E. Hartwell, B.D., of the 
same mission, by Rev. O. M. Jackson. 
of the Church Missionary Society. 

At St. John’s Church, Hankow, on 7th 
June, by the Rev, David Hill, uncle 
of the bridegroom, Josepu K. Hint, 


of the Wesleyan Mission, Wuchang, to 


Heven Leak Bootu. 


Ar Pekin, on Tuesday, the 12th June, 
Isaac TAYLOR Hrapuanp, of the Me. 
thodist Episcopal Mission, to MARIAN 
Sincuatk. At home after September 
the Ist. Hsiao Shun Hu ‘ung, Pekin, 


DEATHS. 
At 


Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 20th 
April, 1894, the Rev. Wo. DurrFus, 
late of the English Presbyterian Mis. 
sion, Swatow, 

AT Shanghai, on 28th May 
RusseLt «f the C. I, M 


Mrs. Wm 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, May 26th. Rev. and Mrs. 
C. H. Jupp and child, of the GC. I, M., 
for England, also Mrs..J. H. Hooke, 
of the same Misson. 

From Shanghai, June 2nd, Rev, G. W. 
PAINTER, of the PreSbyterian Mission 
(South) and Rev. Miturr, of the same 
Mission, for U.S, A 

From Shanghai, June 8th, Mr. O. Gotp. 
WANDSON and Mr. U. SopekstrRom, of 
the Scandinavian China Alliance, for 
U.S. As 

From Hongkong, Kev. I. Genaur, Rhe. 
nish Mission, ‘Tung-kun, for Germany. 





